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ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


PRINCE CONSORT ROAD, SCUTH KENSINGTCN, LONDON, S.W.7 


(INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1883) 


(HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
Patrons ) HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
President—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
Director—SIR HUGH P. ALLEN, K.C.V.O.. M.A., D.MUS., D.LITT. 
Hon. Secretary—-CHARLES MORLEY, F.R.C.M. 
Registrar—CLAUDE AVELING, M.A. 
Bursar—E. J. N. POLKINHORNE, Hon.R.C.M. 


Telegrams: ‘' [:utiative, Southkens, London.” Telephone: Kensington 3643."’ 


COMPLETE MUSICAL EDUCATION 
THE COLLEGE offers a complete course of musical instruction to pupils of both 
sexes, both professional and amateur, by teachers of the highest eminence in all 


branches. 
JUNIOR DEPARTMENT 
A Junior Department has been established to provide for Pupi's under 16 years 
whose time is also occupied by the necessities of their general education. The Tuition 
Fee is {6 6s. per Term. Entrance Fee, {1 1s. 


SPECIAL CLASSES 
Special Teachers’ Training Course Classes have been arranged to meet the 
requirements of the Teachers’ Registration Council. Special Classes are also held for 
Score-reading, Musical Criticism, Opera, and Ballet. 


ENSEMBLE CLASSES 


There are Vocal and Instrumental Ensemble Classes, and Pupils sufficiently 
advanced in this work are given the opportunity of putting their knowledge into 


practice at College Concerts. 
OPERATIC CLASSES 
The College possesses a Fully Equipped College Opera Theatre for an audience of 600. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


The College enjoys a permanent Endowment Fund, from which upwards of seventy 
Scholarships and Exhibitions are founded which provide free musical education. There 
ate also Council Exhibitions, Prizes, and other advantages, for particulars of which 


see the Syllabus. 
TERMS, FEES, etc. 


There are three terms in the year. The Tuition Fee is £12 12s. per Term. 
Entrance Fee {2 2s. Students must continue at College for at least three terms. 
Female Pupils requiring residence are accommodated at Queen Alexandra’s House, 
adjacent to the College, as far as the capacity of that Institution allows, on terms to 
be obtained from the Lady Superintendent. 


A.R.C.M. 
An examination for Certificate of Proficiency with the title of ‘‘ Associate of the 
Royal College of Music’’ (A.R.C.M.) is held three times a year, in December, April and 


September. Fee, £5 5s. 
[PATRONS’ FUND] 

The Royal College of Music Patrons Fund (founded by Lord Palmer, F.R.C.M.) for 
the encouragement of British Composers and Executive Artistes, and the Lord Palmer 
Fund for Opera Study in the Royal College of Music. Particulars may be obtained 
from the Registrar. 
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The Royal Academy of Music, 


YORK GATE, REGENT’S PARK, LONDON, N.W. 1. 
INSTITUTED, 1822. INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1830. 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING 
Patrons HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
and other Members of the Royal Family 
President : H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT AND STRATHEARN, KG 
Principal: SIR JOHN B. McEWEN, M.A.. D.Mus., 


MIDSUMMER TERM BEGINS TUESDAY, 7th MAY 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS FROM 2nd MAY 


VACATION COURSE FOR TEACHERS. Pianoforte, Class Singing, Aural Training 
Musical History and Appreciation, Elocution. September 10th to 13th inclusive 
Synopses of Lectures on application 

SCHOLARSHIPS. 78 Scholarships and Exhibitions for all subjects 

ORCHESTRA. Under the direction of SIR HENRY J. WOOD, D.Mus., F.R.AM. 
Rehearsals, Tuesdays and Fridays, 2—5 p.m. during the Term. 

SPECIAL COURSES. Conducting, Opera, Art of Speech, School Music, Training of 
Teachers 

ENSEMBLE CLASSES. Vocal and Instrumental 

GRADUATE COURSE (G.R.S.M.Lond.). Held jointly by the Royal Academy of Music 
and the Royal College of Music 

JUNIOR SCHOOL. For Pupils under 16 years of age. SuByects Tavucut (Individual 
Lessons) Pianoforte, Organ, Violin, Viola, Violoncello, Harp, Elocution, Dancing. 
SUBJECTS TAUGHT IN CLASS: Singing, Elements of Music, Aural Training, Harmony, 
Composition, Percussion Band, &c. 

L..R.A.M. Last day of entry for September Examination, 30th June or with late fee (5/-) 
12th July 

PROSPECTUSES, Entry Forms and all further information from 

L. GURNEY PARROTT, Secreéary. 


THE ASSOCIATED BOARD THE TOBIAS MATTHAY 
Che Royal Schools PIANOFORTE SCHOOL. 


° 96, Wimpole Street, London, W. 1, 
of Music, Kondon. 


For instruction under his teachers, and 
(The Ropal Wcaremy of Music and under his supervision, on the lines laid down 


Ube Royal College of Music) in ‘‘ Act of Touch,” * First Principles of 
FOR LOCAL EXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC Pianoforte Playing,’ Some Commentaries,” 
Patron—His Majesty the King. Relaxation Studies, Child's First Steps, 
WRITTEN AND PRACTICAL EXAMINA- Method in’ Teaching” The 
TIONS in all Grades throughout Great Britain Epitome, “ The Visible and Invisible,” &e 
and Ireland three times a year—March-April, 
June-July and November-December. For Open to Professionals and Amateurs 
dates of entry, see current Syllabus. Facilities and also to Children. 
are offered for the separate examination The staff consists of 41 Professors of great 
of candidates in Keyboard Instruments, experience and platform reputation, all 
Stringed Instruments and Singing. trained by the Founder. ‘ 


ELOCUTION EXAMINATIONS will be held aining Course 
each year in March-April, June-July and Complete eae 


November-December. For full particulars 
see special Elocution Syllabus. (Accepted by Registvation Council.) 

The Board offers annually Six Exhibitions, Comprises Lecture Lessons by the Founder 
tenable at the R.A.M. or the R.C.M. for two and others in Psychology, Piano Teaching, 
or three years. Aural Training, Child-teaching, Singing- 


class management. These lectures are also 
Separate Syllabuses for the Examinations in Music > “TINEA TS 
and in Elocution, Entry Forms, post OPEN To NON-STUDENTS. 
free from ;— H. MACKLIN, M.A 
Secretary, For further particulars write— 


14 & 15, Bedford Square, London, W.C. 1. Miss ELSIE NEVILLE, Secretary. 
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ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


PRINCE CONSORT ROAD, SCUTH KENSINGTCN, LONDON, S.W.7 
(INCORPORATED BY ROvVAL CHARTER, 1883) 


MAJESTY THE KING. 
trons } HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 

President-—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 

Director—SIR HUGH P. ALLEN, K.C.V.O.. M.A., D.MUS., D.LITT. 
Hon. Sectetary—CHARLES MORLEY, F.R.C.M. 

Registrar—CLAUDE AVELING, M.A. 

Bursar—E. J. N. POLKINHORNE, Hon.R.C.M. 


Telegrams: “ initiative, Southkens, London.” Telephone: “‘ Kensington 3643." 


COMPLETE MUSICAL EDUCATION 
THe COLLEGE offers a complete course of musical instruction to p' of both 
sexes, both professionel and amateur, by teachers of the highest ce in all 
branches. 


JUNIOR DEPARTMENT 
A Junior Department has been established to provide for Pupits under 16 years 
whose time is also occupied by the necessities of ef thee general education. The Tuition 
Fee is {6 6s. per Term. Entrance Fee, /1 Is. 


SPECIAL CLASSES 
Special Teachers’ Training Course Classes have been arranged to meet the 
requirements of the Teachers’ Registration Council. Special Classes are also held for 
Score-reading, Musical Criticism, Opera, and Ballet. 


ENSEMBLE CLASSES 
There are Vocal and Instrumental Ensemble ro and Solar inte 
advanced in this work are given the opportunity of putting their 


practice at College Concerts. 
OPERATIC CLASSES 
The College possesses a Fully Equipped College Opera Theatre for an audience of 600. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 
The College enjoys a permanent Endowment Fund, from which upwards of seventy 
Scholarships and Exhibitions are founded which provide free — education. There 
are also Council Exhibitions, Prizes, and other advantages, for particulars of which 


see the Syllabus. 
TERMS, FEES, etc. 

There are three terms in the year. The Tuition Fee is {12 12s. per Term. 
Entrance Fee {2 2s. Students must continue at College for at least three terms. 
Female Pupils requiring residence are accommodated at Queen Alexandra's House, 
adjacent to the College, as far as the capacity of that institution allows, on terms to 
be obtained from the Lady Superintendent. 


A.R.C.M. 
An examination for Certificate of Proficiency with the title of “ Associate of the 
Royal College of Music” (A.R.C.M.) is held three times a year, in December, April and 


September. Fee, £5 5s. 
{[PATRONS’ FUND) 

The Royal Co of Music Patrons Fund (founded hy Lord Palmer, F.R.C.M.) for 
the encouragement of British Composers and Executive Artistes, and the Lord Palmer 
Fund for Opera Study in the Royal College of Music. Particulars may be obtained 
from the Registrar. 
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The Royal Academy of Music, 


YORK GATE, REGENT’S PARK, LONDON, N.W. 1. 
INSTITUTED, 1822. INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1830. 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
Patrons HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
and other Members of the Royal Family. 

President : H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT AND STRATHEARN, K.G. 
Principal: SIR JOHN B. McEWEN, M.A.. D.Mus., LL.D. 
MIDSUMMER TERM BEGINS TUESDAY, 7th MAY 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS FROM 2nd MAY 


VACATION COURSE FOR TEACHERS. Pianoforte, Class Singing, Aural Training 
Musical History and Appreciation, Elocution. September 10th to 13th inclusive 
Synopses of Lectures on application. 

SCHOLARSHIPS. 78 Scholarships and Exhibitions for all subjects. 

ORCHESTRA. Under the direction of SIR HENRY J. WOOD, D.Mus., F.R.A.M. 
Rehearsals, Tuesdays and Fridays, 2—5 p.m. during the Term. 

SPECIAL COURSES. Conducting, Soeen, Art of Speech, School Music, Training of 
Teachers. 

ENSEMBLE CLASSES. Vocal and Instrumental. 

GRADUATE COURSE (G.R.S.M.Lond.). Held jointly by the Royal Academy of Music 
and the Royal College of Music. 

JUNIOR SCHOOL. For Pupils under 16 years of age. SuByects Taucut (Individual 
Lessons) Pianoforte, Organ, Violin, Viola, Violoncello, Harp, Elocution, Dancing. 
SuBJEcTs TAUGHT IN CLAss: Singing, Elements of Music, Aural Training, Harmony, 
Composition, Percussion Band, &c. 

L.R.A.M. Last day of entry for September Examination, 30th June or with late fee (5/-) 


12th July. 
PROSPECTUSES, Entry Forms and all further information from 
L. GURNEY PARROTT, Secretary. 


THE ASSOCIATED BOARD 
or 


Che Ropal >chools 
of Music, Fondon. 


(Tbe Royal Bcademy of Music and 
Cbe Royal College of Music) 
FOR LOCAL EXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC 


Patron—His Majesty the 
President—H.R.H. The Prince of Wales, K.G. 


THE TOBIAS MATTHAY 
PIANOFORTE SCHOOL. 


96, Wimpole Street, London, W. 1, 

For instruction under his teachers, and 
under his su ision, on the lines laid down 
in ** Act Touch,” “First Principles of 
Pianoforte Playing,’ ‘‘ Some Commentaries,” 
Relaxation Studies,” Child’s First Steps,” 

“Forearm Rotation,” “‘ Musical Interpre- 


WRITTEN AND PRACTICAL EXAMINA- 
TIONS in all Grades throughout Great Britain 
and Ireland three times a year—March-April, 
June-July and November-December. For 
dates of entry, see current Syllabus. Facilities 
are offered for the separate examination 
of candidates in Keyboard Instruments, 
Stringed Instruments and Singing. 

ELOCUTION EXAMINATIONS will be held 
each year in a une-July and 
November-December. ull particulars 
see special Elocution Syllabus. 

The Board offers annually Six Exhibitions, 
tenable at the R.A.M. or the R.C.M. for two 
or three years. 


the Examinations in Music 


16 & 16, Londen, W.C. 1. 


tation,” “ Pianist’s First Music Making,”’ 
‘Method in Teaching.” The “Slur,” 
Epitome, “ The Visible and Invisible,” &c. 
Open to Professionals and Amateurs 
and also to Children. 

The staff consists “- Professors of great 
experience and platform reputation, all 
trained by the Founder. 


Complete One-Year Training Course 


for Teachers. 
(Accepted by Registration Council.) 
Lecture Lessons by the Founder 
and o in Psy , Piano fe 


For further particulars write— 
Miss ELSIE NEVILLE, Secretary. 
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ORCHESTRAL 


From the 
Oxford Orchestral Series 


Edited by U 
W. GILLIES WHITTAKER 

0.12. R. VAUGHAN WILLIAMS | S 
Fantasia on ‘ Greensleeves ’ 

(adapted from the opera ‘Sir John 

in Love’). Arranged from the Score 

of the opera for String Orchestra and 

Harp (or Pianoforte) with 1 or 2 

optional Flutes by RALPH 

GREAVES. 2/6. C 
Parts separately : 4d. and 6d. 


0.103 £104. MATTHEW LOCK. 
The Tempest’ Music 
Arranged in two Suites for String Orchestra 
with optional Pianofore (or Harpsichord) 
By W. GILLIES WHITTAKER. 3/- each 
Parts separately 6d. each 
OTHER ORCHESTRAL MUSIC: 
G. F. HANDEL. Concerto in B flat 
for Pianoforte and smal! Orchestra 
Arranged from the 2nd and 6th Concertos for 
Organ by CONSTANT LAMBERT. Score 5/-. 
Solo Pianoforte 2/6. Parts separately 6d. each. 
CONCERTO for two Pianofortes and 
Orchestra by ARTHUR BLISS. 7/6. 


QXFORDIN IVERSITY PRESS 


36, Soho Sq. “ Oxford St., London 


- The Royal College of Organists 
KENSINGTON GORE, LONDON, S.W. 7 
President : SIR [TVOR ATKINS, Mus.D. 


CHOIR- TRAINING EXAMINATIONS— 
CERTIFICATE AND DIPLOMA (CHM)—vwill 
be held during the week commencing May 20th, 
1935. The Syllabus, withentry form, may be had 
on application to the College. 

DIPLOMA EXAMINATIONS— ASSOCIATE- 
SHIP AND FELLOWSHIP — JULY, 1935 
(LONDON), and JANUARY, 1936 (LONDON 
AND GLASGOW). The Syllabus, with entry 
form, may be had on application to the College. 

LONDON CONFERENCE OF ORGANISTS, 
JULY 29th to AUGUST 2nd, 1935. - Particulars 
may be had on application to the College. 

FREDERICK G. SHINN, Hon. Secretary. 


The Editha Knocker 
School of Violin Playing, Ltd. 


67, FINCHLEY RpD., St. JOHN’s Woop, N.W.8 
Telephone: PRIMROSE HILL 3324 
Students admitted for Violin, Viola. 
Ensemble. Teachers’ Training Class. 
ORCHESTRA on Wednesdays, 
from 10.30 to 1 p.m. 

Membership open to non- Students. 

One SCHOLARSHIP and one EXHIBITION 
competed for ANNUALLY. 

For full particulars apply to the Secretary. 
Summer Term Commences May 6th, 1935. 
Autumn Term Commences September 23rd, 1935. 


The School of English Church Music 


S.P.C.K. HOUSE, 

Avenue, London, W.C.2 

President ; 
His Grace The Lord Archbishop of Canterbury 
Chairman of the Council: 
Sir Arthur Somervell 
Director : Dr. Sydney H. Nicholson, 

Warden of the College 


THE S.E.C.M., seeks by a policy of peaceful pene- 
tration and constructive criticism to improve the 
standard of church music throughout the country. 
It is never an interloper. It goes only where its 
presence is sought. 
THE S.E.C.M. seeks to raise the standard of choice 
by recommending only worthy music in the colamns 
its qaarterly magazine ENGLISH CHURCH 
MUSIC all in the advice it gives to its members 
privately. 
THE S.E.C.M. seeks to raise the standard of 
performance by encouraging choirs to sing well 
only the music that is within their capacity, by 
woaing gramophone records, and by holding gather- 
ings of choirs. 
Nearly 1,000 choirs are now affiliated, but there 
are many more which are not yet affiliated ; some 
because they may not yet know of the work of the 
8.B.C.M.; and others, because they cannot afford 
to add to their subscriptions at the present time. 
Will you adopt one of these choirs, or belp us to do 
S. by sending a subscription to the Secretary, 
8.E.C.M., from whom all particulars. together with 
a short history of the movement, may be obtained 
without obligation ? 


H. L. A. GREEN, 
Secretary. 


WANTED 


Copies of Music & LETYERS 
for Jan. and April, 1920; 
April, 1922 ; July, 1926; Oct., 
1928; April and July, 1929. 


Full price offered for clean 
copies. 


The Manager, 


MUSIC & LETTERS 


20, York Buildings, Adelphi 
London, W.C. 2 
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CROYDON PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY 


ELGAR FESTIVAL 


NORTH END HALL, MAY 4, 7, 9, II 


at 8 p.m. 
MAY 4 Slow Movement from Symphony No. 2 in E flat 


“THE DREAM OF GERONTIUS” 


ASTRA DESMOND STEUART WILSON 
ROY HENDERSON 
MAY 7 Overture: ‘‘ Cockaigne ’’ 


Concerto for Violin and Orchestra 
Sororst: W. H. REED, M.v.o. 
Symphony No. | in A flat 


MAY 9 March: Pomp and Circumstance. No. 4 in G 
Serenade for Strings 


Choral Ode: MUSIC MAKERS” 


SoLorst: MURIEL BRUNSKILL 
Variations on an Original Theme ENIGMA 
Choral Songs “‘ From the Bavarian Highlands ’’ 


MAY II Meditation from “ The Light of Life ’’ 
“THE KINGDOM” 


ISOBEL BAILLIE MARY JARRED 
PERCY MANCHESTER HAROLD WILLIAMS 


Chorus of 150 Voices 
LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHES 


Conductor : : 


ALAN J. KIRBY 


SEASON TICKETS—-FOUR CONCERTS 30/- 22/6 15/- 
THREE CONCERTS 285/- 19/- 12/6 
A 10/- 7/6 S/- 3/6 2/6 


SINGLE TICKETS 


The whole of the receipts, without any deduction for expenses, will be used to 
endow a Bed at the Croydon General Hospital in memory of Sir Edward Elgar 


Plan and Tickets at Box Office NORTH END HALL (Telephone : Croydon 2216) 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


Musicians will be interested to know that two well-known concerns 
specialising in the production of scientific apparatus for electrical 
reproduction have, by close co-operation, evolved a range of 
instruments for Broadcast Reception and Gramophone Reproduction, 
which retain the original atmosphere and quality to a degree not 
generally considered possible. The apparatus has been developed 
along purely musical lines, and the results obtained are an achievement 
welcomed by music lovers and should be heard at the earliest 
opportunity. 


Demonstrations already given have proved so popular that the 
manufacturers have decided to extend the offer of demonstrating 
until further notice, and invite the most searching criticism of their 
productions. Those interested should apply to The Secretary, 
Leander Service, 46, Gloucester Terrace, Lancaster Gate, W.2. 
Telephone Paddington 4756. 


HEFFER'S BOOKSHOP GUSTAV HOLST 
r 


Zz 


fo SONGS 
with Piano Accompanimen 
BOOKS ... MUSIC 
R have © carefully Words by HUMBERT WOLFE 
selected stock of books | 
on nearly every subject, and D = 
pay special attention to the Tho 
supply of New and Second- meet. C sharp to F sharp 1 
hand Books on Music. We A Little Music. DtoG 2 
issue lists of new publications In the Street of Lost Time. EtoG 1 
and of books offered second- The Floral Bandit. C sharp to A flat 2 
hand—are you on our mailing Betelgeuse. BtoF 2 
list to receive these and other Now in these Fairylands. DtoF 1 
Catalogues ? ° Rhyme. DtoG 2 
Journey’s End. CtoG flat 1 
W.HEFFER & SONS Persephone. DtoG flat 2 
LIMITED Things Lovelier. DtG 1 
CAMBRIDGE Envoi. CwG 2 
ENGLAND 
AUGENER Ltd. 
| 18, Great Marlborough Street, London, W.1 
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Bluth Studi 

Uthner OCUAIOS suppiiea 
with new 


23, WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W.| 


Bluthner Pianos 


teachers of music. 


have now been 


oo at the above address. A large room suitable for 
ectures, &c., and several smaller rooms are available to 
For particulars, apply to: 


BLUTHNER & CO., Ltd., 17-23, Wigmore Street, London, W.1 


WIGMORE HALL 


STUDIOS. 
These appointed Studios are the recognised 
centre the cal activities. Forty-five Studice. 
Grand no in every room. Lift and every comfort and 


ce. Low inclusive terms, or from 1s. 6d. per bour. 


Apply : 88, WIGMORE STREET, W. 1. 
elbeck 1789. 


NICHOLAS GATTY 


MUS.DOC.CANTAB. 


is prepared to undertake the revision and arrangement 
of MSS. and to advise on any matters concerning composi- 
tion and orchestration. 


For terms, &c., apply 29, Craven Terrace, W.2. 


Now Ready! 
INTELLIGENT 
LISTENING 
TO MUSIC 
By W. Johnsos. Every. Concert-goer is advised 
splendid aoalyves of compentin, 


posers, 
It shows how to enjoy and sppreciate to the 
full every detail of mus 196 pp. 


Order a copy to-day | Oy (o/s) 5/- usr. 


PITMAN, parker street, Kingeway, W.C.2 
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FROM THE 
COLUMBIA 
COLLECTOR’S 


BRAHMS QUARTET in C MINOR 
FOR PIANO, VIOLIN, VIOLA 
and "CELLO. Four Records, 
LX365—8 (6s. each). In Album, 

Complete 24s. 

Quartet: HARRY CUMPSON, 
CYRIL TOWBIN, DAVID 
DAWSON and CARL STERN. 
(Also in Coupling - Records at 

Standard Price) 


SERENATA NAPOLETANA 
(Sgambati). 


WALTZ No. 2 (Chopin—Op. 34). 


LB18 (4s.) 
"Cello Solos by EMANUEL 
FEUERMANN. 


FANTAISIE IN F MINOR(Chopin— 
Op. 49). Two Records, DX668—9 
(4s. each). 


Pianoforte Solo by SOLOMON. 


LEEDS MUSIC FESTIVAL 


...as great an advance in electrical record- 
ing as electrical recording was on the old 
mechanical process... 


Conducted by Sir THOMAS BEECHAM 


PRINCE IGOR — Choral Dance No. LX369 
(Polovtsienne Dances) (Borodin). 


Three sides. Fourth side— ae 
MASS IN C MINOR — Qui Toltis | ,b%370 
(Mozart—KV427). Two Records. 4 


LEEDS FESTIVAL CHOIR. With the LONDON 
PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA. Con. by Sir 
THOMAS BEECHAM. 


Of these and of Kyrie Eleison below it has been said 
that they are AS GREAT AN ADVANCE IN 
ELECTRICAL RECORDING AS_ ELECTRIC- 
RECORDING ITSELF WAS ON THE OLD 
MECHANICAL METHOD. The tremendous 
results are due to the personal efforts of Sir 
Thomas Beecham who asked to be allowed to 
direct the proceedings. They are Marvellous ! 


MASS IN C MINOR—Kyrie Eleison 
LBI9 
4s. 


(Mozart — KV427). in 

sides - - 

DORA LABBETTE and the LEEDS FESTIVAL 
CHOIR. With the LONDON PHILHARMONIC 
ORCHESTRA. Con. by Sir THOMAS BEECHAM 
The most impressive item from Mozart's 


unfinished Mass. A magnificent recording also 
indicative of the tremendous advance. 


SYMPHONY FOR ORCHESTRA AND PIANOFORTE. 
(On a French Mountaineer’s d’Indy— 
Op. 25). Three Records, LX362—4 (6s. each). 
MARGUERITE LONG (Piano) and the COLONNE 
SYM. ORCH. (of Paris). Con. by PAUL PARAY. 
(Also in Coupling - Records at Standard Price). 

SCHUBERT QUARTET No. 15 IN G (Op. 161), Four 
Records, LX357-60 (6s. each) in Album, Complete 24s. 
KOLISCH QUARTET (Kolisch, Khuner, —. and 

Heifetz). 

This unique Columbia innovation of issuing works of pone 
appeal to the Collector, covers many recordings of noted, yet 
rarely heard works by famous composers. You should ask 
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THE GYMEL, THE EARLIEST FORM OF ENGLISH 
POLYPHONY 


Tue interest in early English harmony is still increasing, but not 
nearly all the problems have been solved which were brought to light 
by the keen search for old musical documents and sources. The 
Faux-bourdon (Faburden) was for a long time the subject of many a 
controversy as to whether its origin was English. It was the late 
Professor Wooldridge who maintained in his Ozford History of Music 
that no proof could be given for the English birth-place of the 
Faux-bourdon. He did not, however, then know the works of 
medieval music in England, in which many successions of thirds and 
sixths are to be found. Later musical research was able to show more 
English sources both in musical compositions and treatises. The 
musical documents were published by the Rev. Dom A. Hughes in 
‘ Worcester Medieval Harmony ’* of the Plainsong and Medieval Music 
Society. He gave an account also of this kind of English harmony 
in Laudate, Vol. I, 1928. : 

As to the theory of the sequences of six-threes the German 
historian H. Riemann printed again the nearly forgotten report of 
Chilston, that well-known theorist of whom already Hawkins had 
spoken. Still earlier Guido Adler had translated a ireatise of the 
Italian Guilhelmus Monachus, who gave a detailed description of the 
Gymel and the Faux-bourdon with many examples. Both theorists 
seem to show the English origin of the Faux-bourdon. 

These facts recognised, we have to-day some new aspects of the 
evolution of the Faux-bourdon. I have examined the musical and 
theoretical relics of medieval music in regard to the six-three problem 
and have found still more examples of this early harmony. The 
manuscripts are mostly not published ; they have been partly described, 
however, and their musical contents discussed by Fr. Ludwig, 
J. Handschin and H. Besseler, the well-known scholars of medieval 
music. 

We will treat here of only one part of the Faux-bourdon problem, 
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THE GYMEL, THE EARLIEST FORM OF ENGLISH 
POLYPHONY 


Tue interest in early English harmony is still increasing, but not 
nearly all the problems have been solved which were brought to light 
by the keen search for old musical documents and sources. The 
Faux-bourdon (Faburden) was for a long time the subject of many a 
controversy as to whether its origin was English. It was the late 
Professor Wooldridge who maintained in his Ozford History of Music 
that no proof could be given for the English birth-place of the 
Faux-bourdon. He did not, however, then know the works of 
medieval music in England, in which many successions of thirds and 
sixths are to be found. Later musical research was able to show more 
English sources both in musical compositions and treatises. The 
musical documents were published by the Rev. Dom A. Hughes in 
‘ Worcester Medieval Harmony ’ of the Plainsong and Medieval Music 
Society. He gave an account also of this kind of English harmony 
in Laudate, Vol. I, 1928. 

As to the theory of the sequences of six-threes the Guenen 
historian H. Riemann printed again the nearly forgotten report of 
Chilston, that well-known theorist of whom already Hawkins had 
spoken. Still earlier Guido Adler had translated a ireatise of the 
Italian Guilhelmus Monachus, who gave a detailed description of the 
Gymel and the Faux-bourdon with many examples. Both theorists 
seem to show the English origin of the Faux-bourdon. 

These facts recognised, we have to-day some new aspects of the 
evolution of the Faux-bourdon. I have examined the musical and 
theoretical relics of medieval music in regard to the six-three problem 
and have found still more examples of this early harmony. The 
manuscripts are mostly not published ; they have been partly described, 
however, and their musical contents discussed by Fr. Ludwig, 
J. Handschin and H. Besseler, the well-known scholars of medieval 
music. 

We will treat here of only one part of the Faux-bourdon problem, 
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namely the Gymel. There were various theories to clear up the 
origin of this term. Now we know that ‘ Gymel ’ is the Englished 
version of ‘ cantus gemellus,’ viz., duplicity of harmony. The term 
does not occur in the sources before the fifteenth century. We find 
a few records of the term in the famous Eton MS., in some Cambridge 
MSS. and a MS. in Munich (of German origin). The theorists of the 
fifteenth century give only scanty descriptions. Chilston once makes 
mention of the Gymel in the Lansdowne MS. (fol. 115). Only 
Guilhelmus gives further details. 


The term does not denote every kind of duplicity of harmony. For 
that the more general term ‘ dis(bis)cantus ’ was used, a translation 
of the Greek ‘ diaphonia.’ AIJ these terms naturally change their 
meaning during the development of harmony. The Gymel, however, 
is a special form of the medieval polyphony, the characteristics of 
which are : the predilection for consecutive thirds and for the crossing 
of the parts. 

This form of harmony is to be found very much earlier than all 
records of the term. It is at the end of the twelfth century that we 
begin to find the first still timid specimens of it. We see passages 
of crossing thirds occurring in two English ‘ conductiis.’ The first 
is ‘ Redit «tas aurea’ published by Professor Handschin in 
A. Einstein's Beispielsammlung zur Musikgeschichte (fourth edition). 
The second is ‘Adjuva nos deus ' of the late twelfth or early thirteenth 
century published in the Musical Times, August, 1933, p. 702, also 
by Professor Handschin. Wooldridge gives a third example in the 
O.H.M., Vol. I, p. 146 (second edition), with the conductus ‘ Pater 
noster,’ the end of which has some remarkable passages of thirds 
and also a certain amount of rhythmical and melodical imitation as 
well as the interchanging of parts (‘ Stimmtausch'). Except the 
last one, these examples are certainly of English origin, and we have 
good reason to assume that the Gymel is the earliest kind of 
specifically English harmony. 

In the reports above given we find the Gymel! influencing only the 
highly cultivated music, such as the conductus. Here we see only 
portions of the composition in the Gymel manner. But it is no 
accident that it is the conductus that shows this influence first, for 
it is not based on a gregorian tune, as the organum is. Here was 
the point where the style of popular music could force an entrance. 


() It may be noticed that the authorship of Chilston is not stated for the 
— of the treatise where the reference occurs. Hawkins and the later 
istorians only assumed it was written by Chilston because the following 
treatise on proportions is signed by him. 
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We have some Gymels with English texts (we might call them 
‘ popular conductiis ’). These are: ‘ Foweless in the frith’ (Bodl. 
Libr.), ‘ Jesu Christes milde Mother’ (Br. Mus. Arundel MS.), 
* Edi beo ' (Oxford, Corp. Chr. Coll. MS.) and a fragment **. . . in 
lyde. Joye and blisce’ (Cambridge, Corp. Chr. Coll. MS.). The 
first two are printed in the 0.H:M. ‘ Joye and blisce ’ is indeed too 
small a fragment to be published. I am obliged to Professor Handschin 
and his ‘ Iter anglicus’ for a photo and a description of the MS. 
‘ Edi beo,’ though often spoken of, is the only one not yet known 
in writings on music. A facsimile and a transcription were published 
by R. Morris in ‘ Old English Homilies’ (Early Engl. Text Soc., 
0.8.58) with a misprint, which seems to be the origin of the same 
error in the reference to the MS. in the article of A. Hughes in 
Laudate. The transcription was made by A. J. Ellis, the well-known 
scholar of comparative musicology. As the music is valuable enough 
tc be known it may follow here in a corrected version : 


world non Op- er | nis 


swete | levedt | her mi] beneant reuofime 5if | pi wille| ts. 
q {nall MSS the wondsare witlen unter the stave, 

the texf apvlies all voices 


EX. 1. Edi beo.@ (Oxf. Corp. Chr. Coll. 59, fol. 118, 3 v.) 


(2) Reading ‘ ofsene’ for ‘ epsene.’ 
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Happy | be thou, | heaven | queen, 
Man’s com | fort and | angel’s | bliss; 
Mother un | stainéd and | maiden | clean, 
Such in | world none | other ne | is. 


Of thee | easily | it is | seen 
Of | all | women thou | hast the | prize; 
My | sweet | lady | hear my | bene(5) 
And | rue of | me if | thy will | is. 


Here we have one of the earliest Gymels with English text, for 
* Foweless ’ and * Joye and blisce’’ have only a few progressions in 
thirds or sixths. ‘ Jesu Christes ’ and our ‘ Edi beo ’ are real Gymels 
in this respect ; the crossing of the parts is also extraordinarily clear. 
* Edi beo ’ keeps to the key of F like the other compositions mentioned 
except ‘ Jesu Christes.’ The fifth mode with a B flat is the key of 
nearly all secular compositions in the middle ages. 

The main melody of ‘ Edi beo ’ is given to the lower part which in 
the first bar crosses the higher. The musical form of the melody has 
the scheme aaba, and it is highly interesting that this scheme 
already occurs in the Syrian hymns of the fourth century. The whole 
has thirty-two bars similar to the ‘ klassische Liedform.’ 

The crossing of the parts is in ‘ Jesu Christes’ by preference in 
contrary motion, which is perhaps the reason why the parts cross at 
all. ‘ Edi beo’ has a more popular style; parallel and contrary 
motion is more freely treated. 

All these Gymels were written as early as the second half of the 
thirteenth century. The two-part songs were primitive in style 
compared with the three-part and four-part settings of the time. So 
we find even in the thirteenth century the tendency to complete the 
Gymel by one or two other parts. It has to be noticed that this 
style is a special one. It is characteristic of a number of specific 
English compositions that they are constructed as Gymels and the 
triplum (or quadruplum) is added with more or less skill. The 
Continental works mostly show a conception which presupposes three 
parts. We find an obvious Gymel with a treble added in the same 
MS. as ‘ Jesu Christes.’ It is partly printed in the O.H.M., Vol. I, 
p. 166 (second edition). We give only the first lines as Gymel, 
omitting the treble : 


(3) Boon, petition. 
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Salve | con} 


EX. 2. Salve virgo (two parts). (Br. M. Arundel 248, fol. 155 v.) 

Here again are two characteristics of the Gymel, many progressions 
in thirds and crossing of the parts, may be noticed. In the addition of 
the treble we see how unskilled the composer was in his treatment of 
three-part construction. He can help himself only by consecutive 


fifths and octaves. 


EX. 8. Salve virgo (three parte). 


The Gymel type rules a great part of the English harmony im the 
fourteenth century. Many similar specimens have been preserved. 


In a general review like this we can only allude to the well-known 
setting ‘Angelus ad virginem* (Cambr. MS. add. 710), printed in 


4) ‘ roris,’ sc. marini; a play on the name of Mary. 
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the O.H.M., Vol. II, p. 106 (first edition), which has the main 
melody in the middle part. The same construction is to be found in 
the conductus ‘ Includimur’ (taken from MS., Gonville Coll., 334, 
olim 727). As the music has some merit we give the first stanza 
entire (there are two more in the MS.) : 


+= 


+- 


® From here the middle part recurs 
inevery stanja- 


EX. 4. Includimur.® (Gonville and Caius Coll., 384, flyleaves 
behind iv.-2.) 


The second part of the main melody in the middle part recurs in 
every stanza unvaried. The parallel movement in thirds and sixths 
is as remarkable as the crossing of the parts at the end. This 
conductus is also interesting in respect of rhythm. The measuring 
is fitted exactly to the measure of the syllables. Musical declamation 
like this is to be found later in the music of the humanistic odes as 


(5) We are hid in a dark cloud, nor does the ray of the sun rescue us from 
- ae. way. For anyone of this world is Leodiy other than a maker 
uile 
nents by conquering virtue why dost thou sq prevail. O Envy, thou 
of speckled mind dost accompany her. Nor does aught avail against your 
poisonous influence. 
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they are composed by Josquin and Hofhaimer. An introductory 
melisma which usually precedes the declamation passage here is 
lacking. ‘ Includimur ’ represents the very end of the long tradition 
of the conductus, mixing together different styles of composition. 

In the second half of the fourteenth century the three-part pieces 
founded on the Gymel principles became old fashioned. We still have 
settings of this style but they are not of the same musical interest as 
the earlier were. To give a specimen we print a Kyrie taken from the 
MS. Arundel 14 of the Brit. Mus. The canto fermo is the Kyrie 
tune of the Sarum use preserved in the Sarum Gradual, fol. 9.* 


| | teil- 


all PISS. the wont under 


EX. 5. Kyrie. (Br. M. Arundel i 4, fol. 35 v.) 


In this Kyrie we already miss the crossing of the parts. The thirds 
do not often occur in succession as in the past, but the middle voice 
is sometimes harmonised in thirds, with the upper voice and sometimes 
with the lower. The whole setting shows a more artificial character. 
This was the tendency of the development, for the art-music was 
on the way to rationalise the position of the single parts. The 
distinct position of the three parts had to be kept. But—setting aside 
the position—the laws of the movement of parts were now more 
liberal. This new free style of composition cannot be regarded as a 
Gymel with a treble added. The whole construction here is from 
the beginning intended as a three-part piece, similar to the Continental 
technique. The reason for terming it ‘ in Gymel style’ is the fact 
that the main melody is entrusted to the riddle part and that there 
is still a predilection for the interval of a third. As we have just 
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explained, these thirds are used neither in parallel movement between 
two voices nor between all three (that would give progressions of 
fifths!) but the thirds occur as concords to the upper and lower voice 
alternatively. The predilection for thirds, however, is still greater 
than in Continental pieces. 

Very fine examples of this style are to be found in the famous 
Old Hall MS., now being about to be published by the Plainsong and 
Mediwval Music Society. For that reason we give here only the 
initial words of the pieces—soon to be printed as we hope. These are : 
‘Ave regina’ of Leonel (already printed in the Sammelbinde der 
Intern. Musikgesellschaft, 1900, p. 878), ‘ Regina coeli,’ ‘ Regali 
ex progenie ’ and ‘ Nesciens mater.’ All these compositions written 
on Marian words are noted in score and have the gregorian canto fermo 
in the middle part. 

The style of these settings cannot precisely be termed ‘ Gymel,’ 
but its origin from the Gymel tradition is too obvious to call into 
question these outlines. It is rather difficult to find a name for this 
style to differentiate between the old real Gymel, the later and freer 
form just described, and a third form which we must now discuss. 

The third meaning of Gymel is a special one, only to be explained 
in connection with the theory of Faux-bourdon. We can say here, 
however, that this kind of Gymel is nothing but a Faux-bourdon with 
two parts instead of three. Guilhelmus Monachus expressly gives this 
significance to the term. His description is late (about 1470), and he 
does not know (he wrote in Italy!) the earlier and full meaning of 
the Gymel in England. In its weakest sense we find records of the 
term Gymel (identical to ‘ Duo’) both in the Eton MS. and in the 
late Continental MSS. at the close of the century. 


Manrrep Buxorzer. 


(6) In the meantime printed, Vol. 1, pp, 151, 153, 157, 159. 
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THE HISTORY OF ‘PRINCE IGOR’ 


Few famous operas can have a stranger history than ‘ Prince Igor,’ 
the centenary of whose creator’s birth occurred in October of last 
year.”) It is true the composition of ‘ Siegfried ’ was spread over a 
period of twenty years, reckoning from the beginning of the poem of 
‘The Young Siegfried ’ to the completion of the full score, and was 
interrupted for nearly a decade—an interval in which Wagner threw 
off such trifles as ‘ Tristan’ and ‘ Die Meistersinger.’ But even 
‘ Siegfried ’ had a less eventful history than this Russian work, begun 
in 1869, the very year that the actual composition of * Siegfried ' was 
finished, and still far from complete when the composer died in 1887. 
(Compared with these elephantine feats of gestation, the rabbitlike 
fertility of Donizetti, with his steady average of rather more than two 
operas a year for thirty years, seems almost comic; and one feels 
heightened respect for a man like Rossini who could turn out such 
a masterpiece of its kind as ‘ The Barber ’ in thirteen days.) 


By 1869 Borodin had already tried his wings twice in opera. In 
1867 he had produced anonymously a buffo pastiche, ‘ The Bogatirs,’ 
and on Balakirev’s advice he had, at about the same time, begun with 
a good deal of enthusiasm a setting of Mey’s ‘ The Tsar’s Bride,’ a 
subject used thirty years later by Rimsky-Korsakov, but had soon 
abandoned it. In January, 1869, his remarkable Symphony in E flat 
had had its first performance and, encouraged by its success, he at 
once began the much better known Symphony in B minor. But he still 
hankered after the stage; he ‘ would rather write an opera than a 
symphony,’ he said; and he worried Stassov to find him a suitable 
subject. On the evening of April 17th/29th,® he and Stassov again 
talked the matter over at the house of Liudmila Shestakova, Glinka’s 
sister, and that night the critic hit on a theme which he felt ‘ met 
all the demands of Borodin’s talent and artistic nature: broad epic 
motives, nationalism, variety of characters, passion, drama, the 
oriental.’ This was the twelfth century prose poem ‘ The Story of 


() Or so it had always been believed. Borodin himself thought he was born 
in 1834 and until recently it had occurred to no one to question the accuracy 
of the date. But according to information communicated to Mr. M. D. 
Calvocoressi by Georgy Khubov it was really 1833. 

(2) Stassov himself says in his ‘ Borodin’ that it was the 19th, but his 
memory was at fault both as regards the date and in other trifling details, 
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Igor’s Army,’ the Slavonic counterpart of the ‘ Nibelungenlied ’ and 
the ‘ Chanson de Roland.’ Early the next morning (Good Friday) 
Stassov set to work to sketch out a scenario based partly on the 
‘ Story ’ itself, partly on the ‘ Ipatievsky Chronicle,’ a contemporary 
monkish account of the same historical events—which, incidentally, 
confirms the accuracy of the anonymous poet’s narrative rather 
remarkably. Later in the day he was able to write to Borodin : ‘ I am 
enclosing, Alexander Porfirievich, the whole scenartum ...’ And 
on Easter Sunday, the composer acknowledged his friend’s assistance : 


I don’t know how to thank you, dear Vladimir Vassilievich, for 
taking such a warm interest in my future opera. .. Your plan is 
so full and detailed that everything is as clear as a bird’s-eye 
view; if any changes are necessary they will have to be in the way 
of shortenings. .. I’m awfully keen on this idea. The only 
thing is: am I equal to it? I don’t know. If you're afraid of 
wolves—don't go into the wood [a Russian proverb]. I will try. 


This scenario of Stassov’s disappeared for a long time and was first 
published as recently as 1922. It consisted of ten large sheets of 
writing paper, divided in two, on one side being the details of the 
actual libretto, on the other the relevant excerpts from the original 
sources: the poem and the ‘ Chronicle.’ It allowed for three acts 
divided into twelve scenes. It can only be summarised here, but this 
summary will suffice to show to what extent Borodin deviated from 
the original plan : 

Act I. (1) Igor’s wife, Efrosinia Yaroslavna, alone in her apart- 
ment, sad and uneasy at the lack of news from her husband, worried 
by her brother’s behaviour, tormented by a dream of ill omen. 
(2) Her dissolute brother, Vladimir Yaroslavich (Prince Galitsky) 
bursts in and roughly tells her that Igor must be dead; he is now 
Prince of Seversk. (8) Yaroslavna’s women inform her that 
merchants have arrived in Putiv] with news of the army. The apart- 
ment fills with boyars and attendants, Galitsky’s foreign followers— 
Germans, Venetians, Greeks and Moors—and finally the merchants. 
When Yaroslavna learns that the army is beaten and Igor and his son 
taken prisoner, she faints. But on her recovery the merchants tell 
the story (turn and turn about) in detail; how they came to be 
witnesses of the battle ; how Igor attacked in spite of the omen of the 
eclipse and was at first victorious; of his heroism, his wound and his 
capture. Galitsky’s followers proceed to sing the praises of Igor’s 
father, who had always beaten the Polovtsy, and to jeer at Igor; 
Galitsky proclaims himself Prince of Seversk and is hailed first by the 


(3) Borodin, by E. M. Braudo (Petrograd, 1922). 
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foreigners, then by the Russian boyars. Only the women weep for 
Igor. (4) Yaroslavna is left alone in despair. Suddenly she thinks 
of Ovlur, a Polovtsian captive, who nevertheless has Russian blood 
in his veins and is personally devoted to Igor and herself. She sends 
for him and, imploring his help, unfolds her plan. As a Polovtsian 
he will be welcomed back in the enemy camp and will soon be able 
to get access to Igor and help him to escape. Ovlur agrees willingly : 
‘It is his dream to do something great and good for Russia, Igor 
and Yaroslavna.’ 

Act II. (5) The luxurious tent of the Polovtsian khan, Konchak. 
Love-scene between his daughter Konchakovna and Igor’s son, 
Vladimir Igorevich, who tells her he is willing to give up everything 
for her sake, even to become a Polovtsian if his father remains 
adamant in forbidding their marriage. Startled by the sound of 
hunting horns, the lovers slip away. (6) Igor, with a suite of Russians 
and Polovtsians, returns from a hawking expedition—gloomy and self 
reproachful. (7) Konchak appears, reproves Igor for his moodiness 
(for his captivity is far from unpleasant) and reminds him that they 
are old friends and had been comrades in war only a few years before. 
Let him marry Vladimir to Konchakovna, take a Polovtsian wife 
himself, and settle down as a Polovtsian chieftain. Igor thanks him 
and assures him of his personal affection, but rejects the offer; he 
is devoted to Russia and Yaroslavna. Konchak becomes angry. 
(8) But the stage fills with people, including the young lovers, and 
there are dances. The girls jeer at the Russians. Another Polovtsian 
force enters, fresh from the sack of Pereyaslavl, and the rejoicing of 
the Polovtsy becomes wilder than ever. (9) Igor, alone with his son 
and the other prisoners, prays God to send him death if he can be 
of no more use to his native land. At this point Ovlur appears, tells 
him of the happenings in Putivl and suggests that he should break his 
word and fly. Igor refuses to do anything so shameful, but Ovlur 
reminds him of the numerous precedents; the other Russians add 
their persuasion ; and Igor finally agrees. (10) Edge of the Polovtsian 
camp at night; tents on one side, forest on the other, river in back- 
ground, Intoxication of the guards. Igor tries to persuade his son 
to escape, too, but Konchakovna holds him back. Ovlur’s whistle is 
heard. Igor escapes into the forest. The Polovtsy appear too late 
to catch him. 

Act III. (11) Early morning on the walls of Putivl. Yaroslavna’s 
lament, taken direct from the old poem.“ Sound of horses. 


(4) An English version of the lament is given in Maurice Baring’s ‘ Outline 
of Russian Literature ’ (Home University Library). 
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Yaroslavna recognises her husband. After a joyful reunion, they 
quickly reckon up the still loyal boyars in Putiv] and decide on 
measures first against Galitsky, then against the foreign enemy. 
(12) Two years later. Festival in Putivl : the wedding of Konchakovna 
and Vladimir Igorevich. From the songs and rejoicing it appears 
that Igor has imprisoned Vladimir Galitsky and got rid of his 
treacherous subjects. Final chorus in praise of the Russian princes 
and of Russian arms. 

It will be noticed that, among other important differences from the 
final version, the comic gudok-players, Eroshka and Skula, make no 
appearance in Stassov’s draft. Indeed, the First Act as we know it 
has only two or three points in common with the original plan. The 
merchants have disappeared and the Act ends with a tocsin scene. 
Ovlur also is cut out, so that his appearance in the Polovtsian camp in 
the next act remains unexplained and he appears there to be only a 
common traitor. Nor are the relations between Igor and Konchak 
very clear in the final version, though the point is of minor importance. 
Still, the Second and Third Acts together correspond fairly closely to 
Stassov’s Act II, and the Fourth is simply a modification (at the end) 
of Stassov’s Scene 11. The epilogue (Scene 12) has disappeared 
altogether and the opera has gained in compensation a prologue and 
an entirely new scene at the beginning of Act I. 

At first, however, Borodin accepted Stassov’s scenario just as it 
stood, writing his own libretto a bit at a time, more or less simul- 
taneously with the music mated with it. All through the summer 
he busied himself with the gathering of non-musical material, steeping 
himself in the atmosphere of the old Slavonic legends, reading other 
old poems and songs, commentaries on ‘ The Song of Igor’s Army,’ 
prose and verse versions of it in modern Russian, and soon. Through 
a friend he made the acquaintance of the Hungarian traveller 
Hunfalvy, who gave him scraps of native melody he had noted down 
in Central Asia and, curiously enough, among the descendants of the 
ancient Polovtsy now settled in certain parts of Hungary. The actual 
composition of the music was not begun till September. ‘ Notwith- 
standing the host of things I have on hand ’ (i.e., professional] duties), 
he writes to his wife on the 21st (October 8rd), ‘ I’ve managed to 
do the first number of Act I of ‘‘ Igor,’’ though not quite all. Have 
not shown it to anyone yet.’ This was ‘ Yaroslavna’s dream ’ (her 
arioso at the beginning of Act I, Scene Two). Twelve days later he 
informs her that ‘ Yaroslavna’s dream has turned out delightfully.’ 
But instead of working steadily through the opera, Borodin first 
tackled the points which specially took his fancy. Konchakovna's 
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cavatina was one of the next numbers, and it appears from another 
letter to his wife (March 4th/16th, 1870) that he had ‘ been trying 
to make some nimbers from the materials I had already prepared.’ 
That is, Stassov says, materials from the abandoned ‘ Tsar’s Bride ’ ; 
it seems probable that the chorus of khans in Act III originated as 
a chorus of oprichniks in the earlier opera. But in this very same 
letter Borodin announces that he has abandoned ‘ Igor ’ also and is 
dedicating a song to Stassov ‘to soften the blow.’ ‘I can’t be 
bothered with the opera,’ he goes on. It would cost an enormous 
amount of time and trouble; production is uncertain and, even if it 
were assured, there would be further bother with the theatre 
authorities and the artistes : 

Besides: the subject, however suitable for music, would hardly 
go down with the public. There is scarcely any drama or scenic 
movement. Moreover, the making of a libretto satisfactory from 
both musical and scenic points of view is no joke. I haven’t 
enough of either experience, skill or time for it... Anyhow, 
opera (not dramatic in the strict sense) seems to me an unnatural 
thing. This was sharply brought home to me after I'd heard 
* Le Prophéte ’ on the Maryinsky stage. Besides, I am by nature 
: lyricist and a symphonist; I am attracted to the symphonic 
orms. 

And he reassured Stassov that the music he had composed for 
‘Igor’ would not be wasted. ‘It will all go into my Second 
Symphony.’ 

Accordingly ‘ Igor ’ was given up definitely as ‘ The Tsar’s Bride ' 
had been a year or two before. Professional duties pressed; Borodin 
had little time for music; and it was late in 1871 before even the first 
movement of the Second Symphony was finished. Then early in 1872 
Borodin and three of his comrades of the ‘ mighty handful’ were 
commissioned by the Director of the Imperial Theatres to collaborate 
in the composition of an opera-ballet ‘ Mlada.’) The Fourth Act 
of this collaborative work fell to Borodin’s share and, according to 
Rimsky-Korsakov, he turned to account for this some of the music 
composed for ‘ Igor,’ adding a great deal of fresh material. But 
‘ Miada,’ in turn, fell through and Borodin returned to his Second 
Symphony. 

Then in the autumn or winter of 1874, partly owing to the per- 
suasion of his young friend and ex-pupil at the Army Medical 
Academy, V. A. Shonorov, Borodin again began to interest himself in 
‘Igor.’ Loath to waste his ‘ Mlada’ music, he transferred nearly 
the whole of it in a more or less expanded form to ‘ Igor’ and at the 


(5) See Musical Opinion for June, July and August, 1934. 
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same time subjected Stassov’s plan to a vigorous reconstruction, a 
reconstruction of which the other approved, however. The most 
important changes consisted of the amputation of the Epilogue (the 
wedding feast), and the addition of a Prologue (Igor’s departure for 
war) and what is now the first scene of Act I. It is probable that some 
of the thematic material of the Epilogue had already been used as 
the basis of the slow movement and finale of the Second Symphony 
(whence, no doubt, Stassov’s rather unconvincing story that the 
andante is intended to depict an old Slavonic bard, and the finale a 
feast of warrior-heroes). And we know definitely that the opening 
chorus of the Prologue was intended in the first instance for the 
Epilogue. But most of the Prologue music was derived from * Mlada,’ 
largely that associated with the priests and worship of Radegast. The 
eclipse described by the merchants in Stassov’s Scene 3 was now 
actually shown in the Prologue, apparently as an excuse for using up 
some effective ‘ ghost ’ music written for ‘ Mlada.’ In addition to 
the Prologue music, Borodin proposed to turn a duet between Yaromir 
and Voyslava (the hero and ‘ vamp’ of * Mlada ’) into the trio just 
before Igor’s escape; though, as we shall see, he never did so. A 
scene between Yaromir and the chief priest provided material for some 
of Igor’s self-communings. At the same time the two clowns, Eroshka 
and Skula, were introduced in the Prologue, in the new first scene 
of Act I (the courtyard of Galitsky’s house) and in the final scene, 
their parts gradually developing to such an extent that Borodin used 
to say jokingly that the opera ought to be called not ‘ Prince Igor ’ 
but ‘ The Gudok-Players.’ And two magnificent new numbers were 
composed : Yaroslavna’s lament (revised the following year) and the 
famous Polovtsian march—the latter, according to Mme. Borodina, 
‘inspired by the reading of a traveller’s description of executions 
among the Japanese.’ Writing to Liubov Karmalina in April, 1875, 
Borodin after giving her a semi-humorous account of his being unable 
to compose only ‘ when too unwell to do anything sensible,’ goes on 
to inform her : 


I've written the big march of the Folovtsy, Yaroslavna’s aria, 
Yaroslavna’s lament for the last act, a little female chorus in the 
Polovtsian camp, and something for the dances (oriental—as the 
Polovtsy were an oriental people). I’ve already accumulated a 
lot of materials and even completed numbers (e.g., choruses, 
Konchakovna’s aria, ete.). But when shall I manage to finish 
all this? I’m blessed if I know. 

The famous choral dances were finished in Moscow later in the 
summer, together with Konchak’s aria and the opening chorus of 
Act I—all of which delighted Stassov and the other members of the 


‘ handful.’ It really looked as if the opera were going to be completed, 
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But work soon began to slow down, in spite of the fact that the 
Second Symphony was finished, and so out of the way, by 1876. 
‘You ask about ‘‘ Igor ’’?’ he writes to Mme. Karmalina (June, 
1876). 


When I talk about it, it seems quite funny even to myself. I 
am reminded of Finn in ‘ Ruslan.’ Just as he, dreaming of his 
love for Naina, doesn't notice that time is flying, constantly 
flying . . . so I try to realise my ardent dream—to write an epic 
Russian opera. Time hurries away post-haste; days, weeks, 
months, winters pass under conditions which make it impossible 
for me to think of seriously occupying myself with music. It’s 
not that I can’t snatch a couple of leisure hours a day; no, 
but there’s no mental leisure, no chance of getting out of the 
daily round of cares and of thoughts which have nothing in common 
with art . . . of getting oneself re-tuned into a musical frame of 
mind, without which creative work on a large-scale, as with an 
opera, is unthinkable. My only chance to get into that mood is 
during part of the summer. In the winter I can write music only 
when I'm just too unwell to lecture or go to the laboratory, but 
well enough to do something. . . . Thus, for instance, last 
Christmas [ had ‘flu and couldn't go to the laboratory, so I 
stayed at home and wrote the chorus of glorification for the last 
act of * Igor.’ 

In September, 1876, held up on a journey by a river in flood, he 
improvised Yaroslavna’s recitative in the last Act (p. 318 of the 
vocal score), under the gloomy impression produced by the grey, 
scurrying, leaping water. And in much the same haphazard way other 
numbers (together, it is true, with the A major String Quartet) 
followed during the next year or so. The well-known recitative and 
cavatina, ‘ Slowly the daylight fades,” was composed in 1877 ‘ under 
the impression of a somewhat romantic circumstance,’ his wife tells 
us. ‘A young girl fell passionately in love with Alexander, and he 
had considerable difficulty in turning her into a ‘‘ daughter."’’ In 
August of the following year came the rest of the scene in Galitsky’s 
courtyard, the song of the gudok-players (p. 60 of the vocal score) 
and the choral ensembles. In August, 1879, again on his summer 
holiday in the country, Borodin writes to Stassov : 

I've made a real character of Viadimir Galitsky, who had so 
far had only two or three words of recitative: I've given him a 
couple of recitatives and a very cynical song, characterising his 
attitude to things in general and to Yaroslavna in particular. 
This is an interpolation in the choral scene of the first tableau of 
Act I. For the 2nd tableau I've written a duet for Vladimir 
Galitsky and Yaroslavna; a female chorus [the first one (p. 86); 
the second in 5/4 time was added the year after] and a little 
scene with Yaroslavna, all throwing the character of Vladimir 
Galitsky into higher relief. . . I'm now working at the finale of 
Act I. In this I've made a deviation from the original plan of 
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the libretto, for which you will perhaps reproach me. Instead of 
letting the merchants themselves communicate the news about 
Igor and the disaster at the Kayala, this is done by the boyars 
and attendants who have already heard the terrible news from 
the merchants. They come to prepare the Princess... . She 
learns the truth, faints, comes round, and asks who has brought the 
news; then orders the merchants to be brought to her to give 
details. This is done so as to avoid the narration of the merchants. 
. . . [The music already composed for their narration was after- 
wards used for the trio of the Third Symphony.] If the narration 
were made full, poetic and picturesque as in the original, it would 
be intolerably long and boring—and, after all, nobody will hear 
the words; the grandiose music demanded by the circumstances 
couldn’t be given to a couple of second-rate singers (and . the 
first-raters would be needed for the other réles) and it would all 
be much more wishy-washy than if the chorus did it. The only 
effective point in the libretto was that the merchants narrate 
* turn and turn about.’ But this is a purely superficial effect. . . 


Later these inessential merchants disappeared altogether. 


Rimsky-Korsakov tells us in his memoirs of his desperate attempts 
at this period to get Borodin at least to orchestrate some of the 
numbers for concert-performance : 

The host of professorial duties and his Medical Courses for 
Women constantly hindered him. . . I used to go again and again 
to ask how much he had done. It was never more than a page 
or two of the score! You asked him: ‘ Alexander Porfirievich, 
have you been writing anything? * and he would say, ‘ Of course, 
I have." But it would turn out that he had been writing nothing 
but a lot of letters. . . . 

Korsakov had already announced three numbers for performance at 
his Free School concerts early in 1879 and was rehearsing the chorus. 
But although Konchak’s aria was orchestrated, the scoring of the 
Polovtsian dances and the final chorus of the opera was far from 
complete. Finally, in despair, Korsakov induced the composer to 
accept his help : 

So he came to me in the evenings with his unfinished score of 
the dances, and the three of us—he, Lyadov and I—divided it 
up and set to work. For greater speed, we wrote with pencils 
instead of ink, sitting far into the night. When the pages of 
score were finished, Borodin covered them with liquid gelatine 
so that the pencillings should not get rubbed out, and the sheets 
were hung up on lines to dry in my study, like so much washing. 


Much the same happened the next year, though this time Borodin did 
his own orchestration (of Yaroslavna’s lament, Vladimir Galitsky’s 
song, and the scene of Yaroslavna with the girls), and Rimsky- 
Korsakov did not exaggerate when he claimed that ‘ but for the Free 
pms concerts the fate of ‘‘ Prince Igor '’ would have been very 
ifferent.’ 
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Yet the fate of ‘ Igor’ was unhappy enough as it was. Borodin 
had still half-a-dozen years to live but, apart from the eternal routine 
of duty and the domestic disturbances caused by his wife’s chronic 
ill-health, he was diverted from his opera by the composition of ‘ In 
Central Asia ’ (1880) and the Second String Quartet (1881-2). To 
make things worse, an attack of cholera in the middle of the ‘eighties 
seriously affected his creative power. Recent reports from Russia speak 
of the discovery of a more or less complete version of the Third Act 
of * Igor,’ but there is curiously little evidence in the Borodin docu- 
ments so far published that he worked at all at his opera for four or 
five years. A few weeks before his death he devised one or two things 
—for instance, the overture and the chorus of Russian prisoners in 
Act Il—which he played over to his friends but never bothered to 
write down; and in February, 1887, just before the sudden end he 
composed the chorus of the Polovtsian patrol, which follows the chorus 
of prisoners, and the recitative dialogue of Igor and Konchak 
(pp. 192-6) preceding the dances which end Act Il. Whatever the 
truth about the ‘ newly-discovered ’ Third Act, when Rimsky-Korsakov 
and Glazunov undertook to complete and orchestrate ‘ Prince Igor ’ 
after their friend’s death, they were able to find only about eight 
numbers of the whole opera finished and scored; the rest consisted 
partly of complete sections in piano score, partly of very rough 
sketches. As for the Second and Third Acts, Rimsky-Korsakov tells 
us, they could find 

No libretto or even scenario, but only single verses and musical 
sketches, or numbers completed but quite disconnected. I was 
well acquainted with the content of both acts from my talks with 
Borodin, although he altered a great deal in his plans, taking 
things out and putting others in. > 

The two musical executors lost no time in setting to work, the elder 
coliaborator scoring the Prologue, Acts I, II and IV, and the famous 
march which opens Act III, the younger completing and orchestrating 
the overture and the rest of the Third Act. They finished their labour 
by the summer of 1888 ; Belaiev published it ; and the first performance 
was given at the Maryinsky Theatre, Petersburg, on October 23rd/ 
November 4th, 1890. 

How much of ‘ Prince Igor,’ that is, ‘ Igor’ as it was published 
and as we have known it for nearly half a century, was actually 
composed by Rimsky-Korsakov and Glazunoy to fill up Borodin’s 
lacune, then? Fortunately Glazunov, at Stassov’s request, wrote in 


(6) It can hardly be a mere coincidence that the idea of ‘ Scheherazade’ 
- to Rimsky-Korsakov while he was scoring the oriental Second Act 
Igor.’ 
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1891 an exact account” of their stewardship, an account which 
incidentally demolishes the legend of his own feat of * writing out 
the overture entirely from memory of the composer's performance on 
the piano,’ and moreover exposes Rimsky-Korsakov once again to the 
familiar charge of having exceeded his duty as a musical executor : 


The overture was composed by me roughly according to Borodin's 
plan. I took the themes from the corresponding numbers of the 
opera and was fortunate enough to find the canonic ending of the 
second subject among the composer's sketches. I slightly altered 
the fanfares for the overture (The fanfares after the words, 
‘ Sound, trumpets! ’ jp. 250 of the vocal score] belong entirely 
to Borodin. The idea of the fanfares is preserved in the overture, 
but I changed their sequence.) The bass progression in the middle 
I found noted down on a scrap of paper, and the combination of 
the two themes (Igor’s aria and a phrase from the trio) was also 
discovered among the composer's papers. A few bars at the very 
end were composed by me. Prologue and Act I. The Prologue 
remains without change or addition. So does the first scene of the 
First Act. In the second scene Rimsky-Korsakov composed a 
little transitional recitative after Vladimir Galitsky’s exit until the 
entry of the boyars (‘My whole body trembles’) [p. 105]. The 
tocsin was found sketched out, and Rimsky-Korsakov made some 
additions to it, e.g., the wailing of the women behind the scenes. 
Act II. I composed the very beginning of the Second Act (a few 
chords) as the composer had begun straight away with the entry 
of the voice (the Polovtsian girl’s song). Rimsky-Korsakov 
touched up the dance a little by adding in one or two places a 
quintuple chromatic rising phrase against the 6/8 rhythm. In 
Konchakovna’s cavatina Rimsky-Korsakov added the chorus, 
which Borodin had not employed. The recitative after Koncha- 
kovna’s cavatina was composed by Rimsky-Korsakov. The 
Russian chorus [the chorus of prisoners] was written down by 
me from memory—I had heard Borodin play it—but I do not 
vouch for its complete accuracy; the words of this chorus were 
written by Rimsky-Korsakov. Of the orchestral passage at the 
beginning and end of the chorus, the first two bars are by Rimsky- 
Korsakov, the last two by me. We found Ovlur’s recitative; but 
it was very difficult to work it in. The rest, right to the end, is 
as the composer left it. Act IJ]. The march was entirely written 
by the composer, but orchestrated by Rimsky-Korsakov. I 
peg $e oat the first two bars of Konchak’s next song; 
the ng bars are my own continuation. At the words, 

After the battle at the Kayala ’ [top of p. 244], there are two 
—_ a which we found on a scrap of paper. I remembered 

choral cry: * Hail to Gzak and Konchak,’ from the composer's 
playing it; but he had given it to Konchak himself, not to the 
one. The ee such as the connecting middle part of the song, 
: 8 compose by me on the composer's themes (partly on the 
reme of the ‘chorus of khans ’). The ensuing recitative, 
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‘Sound, trumpets! ’ and the fanfares are entirely by the com- 
poser; I copied them from his manuscript. I composed the whole 
of the music from the words, ‘ Now let us go and divide the spoil * 
[bottom of p. 250] to the end of the number, imitating Borodin’s 
style as closely as possible. The chorus of khans, the ensemble 
of the Russians and the scene of the arrival of the baggage-train 

' with booty, but for some cuts, are just as Borodin wrote them. 
The chorus and dance of the guards were composed by me; on 
Rimsky-Korsakov'’s suggestion I introduced a phrase from the 
Polovtsian dances of the previous Act, treated as a wonen canon 
(the idea of the canon was also Rimsky-Korsakov's). The theme 
of the dance was found among the manuscripts, though without 
any indication where it was to be used; but in all probability 
it was intended for this passage. Ovlur’s recitative was composed 
by me on the ‘ Ovlur theme.’ The trio was written in this way: 
the ‘ Mlada’ duet was inserted whole, as Borodin had always 
intended, though it was necessary to re-arrange the parts; Igor's 
ery was taken from his aria; and we discovered the intermediate 
music (as in the overture)—which was obviously intended for 
‘ Igor’s flight,’ being a development of the chief theme of the 
trio. Part of the words of the trio had been written under the 
music by Borodin himself; I had to write the rest. I composed 
the finale up to the chorus of khans, ‘ Konchak, let us hold a 
council ’ [p. 297]; all the rest is the composer's, only with my 
ornamentation added to give the music a nuptial, festive 
character. I composed the preceding part on themes from the rest 
of the opera (viz., from Konchak’s aria, the chorus of khans, 
the trio, the scene of the baggage-train, etc.). There was no 
scenario for the Third Act and Rimsky-Korsakov had to write one, 
preserving many of the composer's own words and his intentions ; 
where words were missing, Rimsky-Korsakov and I wrote them. 
Act IV. This is entirely Borodin’s. 


In view of this statement, and considering what we know of 
Rimsky-Korsakov’s treatment of ‘ Boris,’ ‘ Khovanshchina’ and 
‘ The Stone Guest,’ it would be interesting to know whether he ‘also 
made melodic and harmonic ‘ improvements ' in * Igor.’ It is highly 
improbable that he refrained from doing so. 


ABRAHAM. 
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RANDOM NOTES ON THE SPIRITUAL 


THe secular music of the American Negro flourished in the world 
of popular entertainments for about seventy-five years. Then, towards 
the end of the nineteenth century, it lapsed: the ‘ plantation song ’ 
and its various offsprings went out of favour. But dance in the 
rhythm called rag-time remained, which (as no doubt the reader has 
heard) developed eventually a kind of music called Jazz. 


During the nineteenth century the religious music of the Negro 
was unknown, except as it was sung by certain travelling bodies of 
black singers. These worked chiefly in the eighteen-seventies and 
‘eighties. One body—the Jubilee Singers of Fisk University—toured 
America, England and Germany, winning such fame that great 
noblemen, leading politicians, and even royalty, recognised them and 
made them their guests. But towards the end of the century this 
activity also lapsed, and the hymns were forgotten by all the world, 
apart from a few students of folk or race music. 


Then, quite suddenly, the hymns were revived, this time by concert 
artists. The revival took place shortly after the war of 1914-18, and 
the singers were both black and white. It brought about something 
of a ‘ cult’ of the Negro Spiritual, and the world divided itself into 
two parties: those who were moved by the hymn, and those who 
were bored by it (bored, because they found it childish and common- 
place). 

I have used the word revival. Properly speaking, however, the 
word does not apply. The present-day interest in the Spiritual is 
mainly artistic: the singer of the Spiritual is regarded as an artist 
pure and simple. The work of such bodies as the Jubilee Singers 
was entirely evangelical; its purpose was to inform the world of the 
character of the former slave population of America, and to gather 
funds for the various institutions that were established after 1865 
for the education of black people. (Fisk University was one of these 
institutions: it started without capital; the Jubilee Singers began 
their travels as beggars, dressed in garments given them by charity— 
long frock-coats on short men, short trousers on tall men, and carpet 
slippers in some cases instead of boots; yet within a few years they 
had raised £30,000 for their University. Consequently, since the 
concert-singing of the Spiritual is artistic, and its propaganda-singing 
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of sixty years ago was not that, the former owes nothing to the 
latter ; and its present activity is not a revival, but a discovery. 


I 


Various explanations have been offered of this strange emergence 
of the hymn. Of these, the most unsatisfactory, because the shallow- 
est, is one adduced by Sir Kichard Terry, who wrote in 1928 (T.P.’s 
Weekly, December 1) : 

We are now witnessing a vigorous revival of the old Negro-slave 
hymn, sung by soloists. But even the excellent soloists would have 
found their propaganda difficult, if not impossible, had not some 
transat’antic genius hit upon a title that carried no suggestion 
of hymnology about it. He called the hymns Negro Spirituals (a 
title which the Negro did not originally apply to them), and it 
caught on at once. The present generation has taken to singing 
them under the impression that they are ——— new, whereas 
they are merely singing (under a new name) the old Jubilee type 
of hymn, just as our parents and grandparents sang them in the 
“seventies. 

The one historical point which is made in this passage is incorrect. 
The title of ‘ Spirituals ’ is older even than the term ‘ Jubilee Hymn,’ 
which at one time used to be applied to the Negro religious song : 
as far back as June, 1867, an essay appeared in the Atlantic Monthly 
under the heading ‘ Negro Spirituals,’ the author being a T. W. 
Higginson. Consequently the ‘new name’ to which Sir Richard 
Terry attributes some of the present popularity of the Negro hymn is 
no new name at all, and no ‘ transatlantic genius’ could have in- 
vented it as a clever device to impose an old type of music on 
people as something new. 


Moreover, apart from this matter of plain historical fact, it is-not 
sensible to suggest that the title has proved so exceedingly powerful 
a factor in the popularising of the hymn. Titles do help, certainly. 
But they help individual things only, never things of a general 
character: such titles as ‘ Unfinished’ and ‘ Pathetic’ help to 
popularise individual symphonies, because they are particular; but the 
term ‘ Spirituals ’ is as general as is the term ‘ Symphony,’ and like 
the latter, it applies to a type of music, not to a separate, individual 
piece. 

There is no need to make an elaborate search after an ex- 
planation of the present popularity of the Spiritual. All that has 
happened is that the Zeitgeist has brought it forward and elevated 
it; this, and the accident of a number of singers appearing 
at the right moment with the gifts, artistic and mental and spiritual, 
required to perform it to perfection. In the world of art-music to-day 
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is a wide interest in all forms and types of primitive folk-music ; and 
the popularity of Negro Spiritual, like that of the Hebridean Song, 
is merely a manifestation of that interest. Among these singers 
the greatest is possibly Paul Robeson, who was born in 1898. 

It should be understood that the pleasure the hymn gives as an 
element in the concert-world is confined to white people. An American 
student observed recently that ‘ No coloured audience, or very few, 
would pay to hear a Negro musician sing Spirituals.’ 

And it should be understood further that such great singers as Paul 
Robeson no more like having to sing the Spiritual all the while, and 
to the practical exclusion of classical and modern songs of universal 
character, than an English singer would like to be restricted to English 
folk-song. But fate has imposed the task upon them, and a Negro 
singer is felt to be leaving his proper sphere the moment he leaves 
the hymn. Thirty years ago the position was entirely different. The 
leading Negro singer of the period centring upon 1900, Harry T. 
Burleigh (born 1886), made his fame as a singer of classical songs 
from Bach to Brahms, and he was never expected to sing a Spiritual 
at a recital. 


Il 


It is probable that a taste for the Spiritual cannct be acquired. 
One has it, or one has it not.’ In the matter of personal experience, 
we are best prepared to understand the hymn if in childhood we were 
in living contact with such things as the Moody and Sankey pieces. 
In the matter of personal constitution, we are best equipped when our 
poetic imaginatica is vigorous and comprehensive. 

This applies equally to text and to tune. Regarded critically, the 
tune seems commonplace, the text threadbare; and, indeed, to read 
through a set of unfamiliar Spirituals as they are given on the printed 


(1) ee musicians of the professional class have not in general felt the 
power of the Negro hymn. Thus Mr. Ernest Newman (in whose vocabulary, 
I may remark, the abstract term spiritual has never found a place—until very 
recently—even when the theme is Bach) speaks for a large body when he 
writes as follows :— 

‘Is the present craze something that will soon pass away, at all events 
among the musical? With one or two exceptions, I can see nothing in these 
melodies but the thinnest, barest, flattest commonplace. Their vogue, at 
any rate in this country, is probably due to a sentimental background of 
emotion derived from our nineteenth century notions of slavery, a faint 
infusion of that nineteenth century religiosity that found vent from time to 
time in a ‘‘ revival,’’ dim childhood memories of Uncle Tom and Topsy and 
the rest of them, memories, not quite so childlike and not so dim, of appy 
hours in the company of synthetic black men like Eugene Stratton and 
Chirgwin, and so on.’ 

The reference to Stratton and Chirgwin is unfortunate. Stratton sang only 
the ‘coon’ songs which the music-hall developed from the secular music. 
Chirgwin was a man who advertised himself as the White-eyed Kaffir, and 
what he sang did not even pretend to be Negro. 
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page is to have mind and sense stifled, so very thin and flat, to 
the merely rational attention, is their substance, and so apparently 
lacking in variety. But every good Spiritual is a poem, in the full, 
absolute sense of the term, for the person who can perceive the 
reality of which its material is the symbolical or metaphorical ex- 
pression. More than this, the music of every good Spiritual manifests 
all the pure qualities of absolute music, so that it appeals to the 
musical faculty of the listener exactly as the * classical’ music of 
Bach, Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven appeals to it. 

These assertions will strike a reader who is by nature antipathetic 
to the Spiritual as extravagant. Yet they are simple truth, to 
which the individual who can make them would bear witness on oath. 

I myself was, as a child, brought up in the religious atmosphere 
of the missionary revival hymn. I was sent to chapels where every 
service—whether for adults or for children, and whether on Sunday 
or on a week-day—was an emotional experience, the emotion being 
derived from the contemplation of something which was held to be 
positive in its truth and certainty. Before 1 was five years old I was 
present at Cottage Meetings, after-service gatherings of a few 
neighbours in the kitchen or parlour of the house of one of them, 
over which presided the wonderful man who an hour before had 
stood on the platform of the chapel, his radiant face and trembling 
hands now brought (miracle of miracles!) into the room where 1 
or my playmates lived. My first perception of poetry—of the ren- 
dering of the abstract in terms of the concrete—came when I heard 
people sing about * scattering seeds of kindness.’ My first experience 
of the picturesque came when I heard men and women assert that 
for them Jesus was ‘ The lily of the valley, the bright and morning 
star, the fairest of ten thousand to my soul.’ (I got up in the dark 
one day to see the ‘ bright and morning star,’ and I cried that I 
could never see a ‘ lily of the valley,’ because there were no valleys 
where I lived.) My first knowledge of the expressive genius of music 
came of contact with tunes that were attached to ideas of sorrow being 
buried—of the fort being held for the Saviour—of the Master rebuking 
the disciples for their fear and, for their ease of mind, charming 
the waves to quiet—and of the baby fingers which, pressed to-day 
against the window-pane to-morrow might be stiff in death. 

And then, when some thirty or forty years later I came into contact 
with the Negro Spiritual, as it is sung by such singers as Paul Robeson, 
I found all these impressions and effects of my extreme childhood 
confirmed and intensified; and as for the ‘art’ which produced 
them, I found that in a condition of ideal perfection. For a 
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generation previous I had lived with high poetry and high music. 
Shakespeare and Bach were my daily bread. Lyrical poetry was 
my hourly joy, and the Lutheran Chorale as steadfast with me as 
prayer is with the devout believer in an organised, orthodox religion. 
I walked hand in hand with Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven; and 
Palestrina and Byrd were never far off from me. I certainly recog- 
nised that between the Negro Spiritual and the Lutheran Chorale is 
intellectually and wsthetically a gulf as wide as the gulf between the 
Sousa march and the Beethoven symphony. And yet I saw that the 
Spiritual was a thing of total completeness. and therefore a thing 
of sublimity—metaphysical philosophers defining ‘ sublimity’ as 
‘ total completeness.’ 
Ill 


The reader will have observed that I refer to good spirituals. Those 
I have in mind are chiefly the following : 


. Were you there when they crucified my Lord? 
. Steal away to Jesus. 
. Sometimes I fee] like a motherless child. 
Swing low, sweet Chariot, comin’ for to carry me home. 
. Joshua fit de battle ob Jericho. 
Deep river, my home is over Jordan. 
I’m goin’ to tell God all o’ my troubles. 
. I got a home in dat rock. 
. That’s another witness for my Lord. 
10. My Lord, what a mournin’ (otherwise mornin’). 
11. Git on board, lil’ chillun. 
12. Dere’s no hidin’ place. 
13. Oh didn’t it rain! 
14. Mary had a baby, yes Lord. 
15. Bear de burden in the heat of the day. 
16. All God’s chillun got wings (‘ You got a robe ’). 
17. Roll the Chariot along. 
18. The Pilgrims’ Song (‘ I am a poor wayfaring stranger ’). 
These, and some half-dozen more, are all available in H.M.V. 
gramophone recordings of the singing by Paul Robeson. In the 


remarks I have yet to make I confine myself chiefly to the hymns 
here listed. 


O wre 


IV 


Spirituals are ancient or modern. The modern ones date from the 
freeing of the slaves, or from the last couple or so of decades before 
that event, and their text is akin in nature to the text! of the ordinary 
hymn, that is to say, it is ‘ through composed,’ the expression of a 
continuous idea. 

‘ Steal away,’ ‘ Witness,’ and ‘ Pilgrims’ Song’ (Nos. 2. 9 and 
18) are examples of the modern Spiritual. The ‘ Pilgrims’ Song ’ 
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4 was written by a Negro minister, Bishop Allen, on his deathbed ; and 
like all other modern Negro hymns, it blends conventional Methodist 
ideas with ideas that are representative of the old hymns : 


5 I’m a poor wayfaring stranger, 

While journeying through this world of woe; 
But there’s no sickness, toil, or danger, 

In that bright world to which I go... 


I’m going there to see my mother, 

She said she’d meet me when I come; 
I’m just a-going over Jordan, 

I’m just a-going over home. 


* Steal away ’ is a kind of dies ire: 


My Lord he calls me, 

He calls me by the thunder: 
The trumpet sounds it in my soul: 
I hain’t got long to stay here. 


Green trees are bendin’, 
An’ po’ sinner stan’ tremblin’. . . 


My Lord he calls me, 
He calls me by the lightning . . . 


Tombstones are burstin’, 
Po’ sinner stan’ tremblin’. . . 


‘ Witness’ proceeds through the Bible stories, accumulating re- 
ferences to Samson, Isaiah, Nicodemus, etc., thus: 


Read in Genesis, you understan’, 

Methuselah was the oldest man, 

Lived nine hundred and ninety-nine, 

Died and went to heaven in due time. 
Wasn’t that a witness for my Lord, 
Wasn’t that a witness for my Lord? 


This ‘ Witness’ is one of the quick, lively, bright and joyous 
Spirituals. So is ‘ The Gospel Train’ (No. 11), the text of which is 
a perfect picture, illustrating in the highest degree the symbolism 
of the Negro hymn, and the melody of which is one of the happiest 
in the entire range of the hymns : 


De gospel train’s a-comin’, 
T hear it jus’ at hand, 
T hear de car wheels rumblin’ 
An’ rollin’ trough de land. 
Git on board, lil’l chillun, 
Git on board, lil’l chillun, 
Git on board, lil’l chillun, 
Der’s room fo’ many a mo’. 
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I hear de train a-comin’, 
She comin’ round de curve, 

She’s loosened all her steam an’ brakes, 
An’ strainin’ eb’ry nerve. . . . 


De fare is cheap an’ all can go, 
De rich an’ pore are dere, 

No second-class aboard dis train, 
No difference in de fare... . 


The Jubilee Singers used to present this in ‘ white man’s dialect,’ 
and it was perhaps written for them. But when the Negroes them- 
selves took it over and brought it into their hymn-books and into 
their social use, they naturally let it slip into their own native accent ; 
and as Paul Robeson sings it, it becomes one of the most captivating 
of all the picturesque and animated Spirituals. 

The older Spirituals are mostly characterised by two essential 
features. One is the three-fold utterance of the first line of a pair. 
The other is the presence of a certain word or key-phrase. 

The repetition of the first line of a couplet, as shown in the refrain 
of ‘ The Gospel Train,’ is literally essential. If it were omitted, and 
fresh words substituted, the Spiritual would be ruined; this is 
because the Spiritual approximates to pure music. Like the Bach 
fugue, and like certain late-period movements of Beethoven, it consists 
of one single idea, an idea as self-contained and exclusive as an object 
of Nature. The four phrases of the tune are exactly akin to the four 
phrases of a musical ‘ sentence ’ in classical composition; the first 
three are parallel or complementary, the fourth is cadential or final, 
and any new text to the second and third phrases would falsify their 
function in the general scheme of the tune. Directness of meaning 
belongs to pure music, as it does to Nature; and the same directness 
of meaning, the same entire concentration on one simple point of 
issue, belongs to the Spiritual. 

In this respect the Spiritual differs radically from the chorale, for 
the latter is associated with some Office, it is ‘ proper ’ to some phase 
in a Service or ritual, and so is, in a manner of speaking, complex, 
or at least dual, in its significance and purpose. 

Because of this peculiarity in the Spiritual, it can, I believe, 
never develop an ‘ art’ of composition. That is to say, from the 
Spiritual can never come an art which, in a modest degree, would 
be the counterpart of that which has proceeded from the German 
hymn. Thus the Spiritual begins and ends in itself. It has no 
germinal power. It is entirely lyrical, lacking altogether dramatic 
or universal qualities. 


The other essential feature of the Negro hymn—the detached key- 
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word—is even more personal and subjective. It represents the singer's 
absolute self-concern. He himself is the person seeking salvation, 
afraid of damnation, assured of safety, happy in his Saviour, insolent 
to his overcome enemy, the Old Devil, proud of his recognition by 
King Jesus, filled with grief over his hard lot in the world, and so 
forth. He exhorts other sinners to repent. But he does that as it 
were by the way or in passing, and if they obstruct him, if they get 
in the path of the Chariot to which he himself clings behind, well, 
as in ‘ Roll the chariot along’ (No. 17), the vehicle must simply be 
driven over them, be they brother or sister, wife or mother, or a 
deacon of the church. 

This key-word attaches to itself the loveliest touch of music in the 
tune, and its emotional power is extreme, so that it affects the 
listener in a manner that is frequently poignant. It is the element 
in the piece by his delivery of which the solo-singer of to-day is to 
be tested; and it is the element by which Paul Robeson, to my 
understanding, is proved perhaps the greatest singer of Spirituals 
yet born. 

The word is generally such a one as ‘ Home’ or ‘ Heaven,’ these 
two being, of course, synonymous for the Negro. As a slave he had no 
home. At any moment he might be removed, in the way an animal 
is, from one place to another—torn up as by the roots, and mutilated 
by severance from his family. 

His craving for the stability of heaven was therefore as the very 
heart of all his desires; and in such a hymn as ‘ Sometimes I feel 
like a motherless child ’ (No. 8), the treatment of the word ‘ home ’ 
is as profound and as significant within the genre of the Spiritual as 
Bach’s harmonies in the Passion Chorale are within that of the 
Reformation hymn. 

The same is the case with ‘ home’ in ‘ I’m goin’ to tell God all 
my troubles, when I get home ’: in this piece the word is rendered 
almost melismatically, so that the moment it occupies becomes akin 
to the moment when the final syllable of alleluia was sung in the 
medieval church. Sometimes the word is repeated, as in ‘ All God's 
chillun got wings ’ (No. 16): 


Heaven, Heaven, 

Everybody talkin’ "bout Heaven, 
Heaven, Heaven, 

Goin’ to shine all round God’s Heaven! 


Sometimes it is an ejaculation, as the ‘ True believer! ’ of ‘ Sometimes 
I feel like a motherless child ’ (No. 8). Sometimes it is an interjected 
phrase, as in ‘ I got a home in dat Rock ’ (No, 8) : 
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God don’t talk like a natural man, 
(Don’t you see?) 

God don’t talk like a natural man, 

He talk so sinners can understan’ 
(Don’t you see?) 


But for the most part it is a word in the phraseology of the line, or 
the element of adjective and noun, as in ‘ Deep river ’ (No. 6), where 
the swell on ‘ deep’ is of a haunting beauty, and of a power equal 
to anything in the sublime song of the European churches : 


Deep river! 
My home is over Jordan; 
Deep river! 
Lord, I want to cross over into camp-ground. 


Oh, don’t you want to go to that Gospel-feast, 
That promised land where all is peace? . . . 


I'll go into heaven and take my seat 
Cast my crown at Jesus’ feet .. . 


Oh, when I get to heaven I'll walk all about, 
There’s nobody there for to cast me out... . 


In this hymn the curious emotional tremor of the melody at ‘ Deep 
river ’ is cadenced into a splendid firmness and finality at the word 
* camp ground.’ 


There is, naturally, nothing of abstract quality in the Spiritual. 
The Negro must see everything. And he must see everything with 
an eye that relates the object or the theme to his own state. The Devil 
is one who, if he had the chance, would be a cruel master with a 
whip, or a trickster who is outwitted by the superior skill of the 
Christian. The crucifixion is something the Negro may experience 
daily, and it affects him as his own sufferings do—as in ‘ Were you 
there? ’ (No. 1): 


Were you there when they crucified my Lord? 

O sometimes it causes me to tremble, tremble, tremble: 
Were you there when they crucified my Lord? 
Were you there when they crowned him with the thorns? . . . 
Were you there when they pierced him in the side? . . 
Were you there when they laid him in the tomb?. . . 


The Flood and the adventure of Noah are distinctly as an every day 
event, possible in any district where there is a river that overflows 
its banks (No. 18) : 
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Oh didn’t it rain! 

Oh didn’t it rain! 
Hallelujah didn’t it rain! 
Some fo’ty days and nights! 


God told Noah "bout de rainbow sign, 
No mo’ water but fire nex’ time. .. . 


Well, it rain fo’ty days and nights widout stoppin’, 
De sinner got mad ‘cause de rain kep’ a-droppin’. . . 


The notion of the Holy Ghost is inevitably beyond the Negro. It 
eludes his imagination, as does the mysterious concept of spirit in 
general. Even the idea of the Day of Judgment (No. 10) cannot 
present itself to him as a thing of awe, but only one of a solemnity 
which he is content to sing about in music which strikes the white 
listener as dull : 


My Lord, what a mournin’ 
When the stars begin to fall. 


You'll hear the trumpet sound 

To wake the nations underground, 
Lookin’ to my God’s right hand, 
When the stars begin to fall. 


You'll hear the sinner mourn... 


You'll hear the Christian shout .. . 


This lack of any mystical quality in the Spiritual, its inability 
to embody the abstract or to express the mood engendered by con- 
templation of the awful, is, it seems to me, a further reason why 
the Spiritual will never lead to a developed art. The abstract produces 
a work like the Mass in B minor. The awful resolves itself into 
profound calm, as in Bach and Beethoven. Even within the 
Spiritual itself calm is rarely existent, but only a living, vital emotion, 
the sense of something still to be achieved, or a state still to be 
attained to. 


It is sometimes said that Negro music is America’s folk song. 
If it is, then America is black, for this music expresses absolutely 
the soul and the temperament of the people who accepted it and 
moulded it to their mind and heart. And, moreover, the music 
manifests the history of the people who so made it; which means 
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that if the Negro music is the folk-song of America, then the history 
of America must be the history of the slaves. 

At the time of the Civil War the coloured people in the States 
numbered about four millions. They were thus an extreme minority. 

A minority can impose itself socially and politically upon a majority, 
but only when it is free, and when it is in a leading and commanding 
position. In the same way it can impose itself intellectually and 
emotionally, when free and in the superior place. 

The Negro was not free. And his general position was as low 
in every respect as that of the animals. His music reflects his 
emotional reaction to these circumstances and conditions. Therefore 
it cannot be the folk-music of the rest of the country, and so could not 
become the fons et origo of an American art-music. 

Sometimes it is said that if the Negro should develop, he will 
create an art-music out of his folk-music, especially out of his hymns. 
The question is, naturally one for speculation only; but there are 
a number of facts (some of which I have already hinted at) which 
make it fairly safe to speculate that the Negro never could make 
such an art-music, however finely he may develop along the paths 
that lead to the creation of art. 

The chief of these facts, to my mind, is this: the Spiritual does not 
represent the natural man (the man developed in the conditions that 
are native for him) ; and hitherto all the art of the world has proceeded 
out of the folk-matters which do represent the natural man. 

The black, as he existed between, say 1750 and 1850 (which was 
the peridd when the Spiritual perfectled itself), lived a dwarfed, 
stunted life. He was in every way isolated in the midst of an alien 
and opposed community. He could form and exercise no corporate 
sense with the other members of his race. He could not foster his 
own expansion as an individual: if he showed signs of possessing 
an unusual personality, he was ‘ broken in,’ as a young horse is, 
either by his master, or by someone who specialised in the business 
of overcoming the spirit of such a man. (Thus Frederick Douglass 
(1817-1895), the great Negro orator and propagandist, when it was 
found that he had taught himself to read, was sent to a certain 
Edward Covey for ‘treatment,’ though for once this Mr. Covey 
met with defeat.) The Negro was allowed to meet for social enter- 
tainment and for religious exercise. He was therefore allowed to 
use his emotional faculties in his spare hours. But he was not allowed 
to meet for intellectual exercise, and so he was rendered unable to 
foster any common ethical or moral sense. 

Consequently the music of the Negro, sacred and secular alike, is 
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that of a race which was mentally active only in one direction, and 
in every other repressed to inertia. This is the vital consideration. 
The directions in which the Negro was repressed are not only of 
equal importance with the one direction in which he was encouraged, 
but they are its essential concommitants. The intellectual is the 
necessary companion of the emotional, as the corporate or ethical 
sense is the same of the sense of individuality, civilisation depending 
on the union of the two. The Negro was therefore unbalanced, and it 
follows that his music is unbalanced likewise: it expresses the in- 
complete man, and so cannot become, as the German chorale became, 
the ground of a complete art. 

It is worth noticing that all the music of the American Negro is 
peculiar to himself. It is literally ‘ plantation music,’ The native 
in Africa has nothing like it. Nor did the slaves in any other part 
of the world create anything like it. The Spiritual, in particular, 
is exclusively southern. 

Thus the hymn—the religious, and so the more vital part of a folk- 
art—belongs not to the Negro as a member of the black race, but to 
the Negro as a member of the comparatively small proportion of that 
race which has lived for some three centuries, in very peculiar and 
unnatural conditions, in the southern states of America. 


VI 

Now as those perverting conditions formed the American Negro, 
mentally and emotionally, so they themselves gave him the material 
of his music. 

Students attempt to show an affinity between the plantation dance 
and hymn and the native music of Africa. I myself have been struck 
with a certain likeness which the Battle Hymn of the Ewe tribe bears 
to ‘ Pompey ran away ’ (the latter is a Virginian Negro Jig that was 
popular in England a hundred and fifty years ago: the former is 
available in a gramophone record, Zonophone 8972). A number of 
hymn melodies are in the five-note scale. Others are in a minor 
scale with flattened seventh. One famous hymn—famous because 
it was the hymn which sustained Frederick Douglass in his attempts 
to escape from slavery—is in the Dorian mode: D minor, with the 
sixth note natural, and the seventh either sharp or natural : this hymn 
is “ Run to Jesus.’ 

But the majority of the hymn-melodies are akin to the white 
man’s tunes of the Wesleyan period and of the first half of the nine- 
teenth century, and the rest are akin to the various types of British 
folk-song : thus Stanford told Coleridge-Taylor that some of the tunes 
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used by Dvorak, also the tune of the ‘ Pilgrims’ Song ’ (No. 18 of my 
list) were of Irish origin. 

All arts make use of borrowed or transferred material : an appreci- 
able part of Bach derives from Italy, But the arts graft their foreign 
elements on a vigorous native stem, so that the blood which courses 
through it is that which is native to the artist. 

The American Negro has certainly rendered his borrowed material 
into the likeness of his own emotional nature. You can no more 
mistake a Spiritual than you can a chorale. He has rendered it 
idiomatic, as he has the spoken language he has borrowed from the 
white man. But he has not grafted it on his own prime and original 
musical stock, because, as it would seem, he has no such stock. 

His music, therefore, is not essentially native to him; and the 
lessons of history teach that he cannot ever develop it into an art. 
His music is a dialect, as his speech is; and it has never been 
suggested that the language and the intellectual material of the 
American Negro will ever develop a literature. 

There are several minor considerations that incline one to believe 
that the Spiritual can never pass into art. One of these considerations 
is that text and tune are inseparable. Neither has vital character 
when standing alone. Another is that the Spiritual is nothing without 
its singer—it must be made concrete by actual performance, and 
cannot live in an abstract, general sphere, as the chorale can. A 
third consideration is that the Spiritual is, very strictly, manner; 
the singer must sing it in its own way, he can be an artist only within 
its own range: the moment he tries to expand, vary, or modify it 
according to the promptings of his personal individuality, he destroys 
it. 

From this third consideration it follows that the Spiritual can only 
be sung by Negroes like Paul Robeson, or by other people who, as 
is the case with Edna Thomas, have been in first-hand and excep- 
tionally impressionable contact with old coloured folk. White singers 
can no doubt manage the technical execution of even the hardest 
of the melodies. A piece like ‘On ma journey’ (No. 19 of my 
Robeson list) : 


On ma journey now, 
Mount Zion, 


Well I wouldn’t take nothing for ma journey now, 
Mount Zion : 


could probably be articulated by a dozen students in any leading 
College of Music. But it is unlikely that one in a hundred of such 
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students would enter into the strange mental world of the hymn, 
and reveal thence its peculiar spirituality. 


Vil 


Nothing human can be sui generis, for if it were, it would be con- 
trary to human nature. But the Negro Spiritual is so peculiar to 
itself, and so complete in itself, that it comes near to being that; 
from which it follows that thought about it must proceed without 
much help from external sources. 

The philosophical key to its mystery lies, I believe, in the cir- 
cumstance that it is essentially subjective, and therefore exclusively 
emotional, a thing animated entirely from within the person who 
makes use of it, and that it is able consequently to exercise only 
its one particular kind of magic. 

And that magic is very potent, for people susceptible to it. Emerson 
writes in his youthful essay on Nature that ‘ Every scripture is to 
be interpreted by the same spirit which gave it birth,’ and that 
* Every object rightly seen, unlocks a new faculty of the soul.’ 

His remarks apply to the Spiritual, for those who, like myself, 
are sensitive to it. The hymn unlocks a faculty of my soul which 
is very near the faculty unlocked by Bach constantly, and by Beet- 
hoven very often; and I have observed with great interest that while 
I have been putting together the above thoughts, facts, and ideas on 
the Spiritual, the piece of art-music which has been hovering in the 
depths of my consciousness is the Molto adagio from Beethoven’s A 
minor quartet, op. 182, which is probably the most purely spiritual 
piece of music produced in the early nineteenth century. 

For the Spiritual truly is spiritual, and is therefore rightly siakied. 
It is the Negro slave’s response to Paul’s exhortation, ‘ Let the word 
of Christ dwell in you richly in all wisdom ; teaching and admonishing 
one another in psalms and hymns and spiritual songs, singing with 
grace in your hearts to the Lord.’ And it is as something of a truly 
spiritual character that it has to be received by the cultured, civilised 
hearer. 


Sypngy Grew. 
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used by Dvorak, also the tune of the ‘ Pilgrims’ Song ’ (No. 18 of my 
list) were of Irish origin. 

All arts make use of borrowed or transferred material : an appreci- 
able part of Bach derives from Italy. But the arts graft their foreign 
elements on a vigorous native stem, so that the blood which courses 
through it is that which is native to the artist. 

The American Negro has certainly rendered his borrowed material 
into the likeness of his own emotional nature. You can no more 
mistake a Spiritual than you can a chorale. He has rendered it 
idiomatic, as he has the spoken language he has borrowed from the 
white man. But he has not grafted it on his own prime and original 
musical stock, because, as it would seem, he has no such stock. 

His music, therefore, is not essentially native to him; and the 
lessons of history teach that he cannot ever develop it into an art. 
His music is a dialect, as his speech is; and it has never been 
suggested that the language and the intellectual material of the 
American Negro will ever develop a literature. 

There are several minor considerations that incline one to believe 
that the Spiritual can never pass into art. One of these considerations 
is that text and tune are inseparable. Neither has vital character 
when standing alone. Another is that the Spiritual is nothing without 
its singer—it must be made concrete by actual performance, and 
cannot live in an abstract, general sphere, as the chorale can. A 
third consideration is that the Spiritual is, very strictly, manner; 
the singer must sing it in its own way, he can be an artist only within 
its own range: the moment he tries to expand, vary, or modify it 
according to the promptings of his personal individuality, he destroys 
it. 

From this third consideration it follows that the Spiritual can only 
be sung by Negroes like Paul Robeson, or by other people who, as 
is the case with Edna Thomas, have been in first-hand and excep- 
tionally impressionable contact with old coloured folk. White singers 
can no doubt manage the technical execution of even the hardest 
of the melodies. A piece like ‘On ma journey’ (No. 19 of my 
Robeson list) : 


On ma journey now, 
Mount Zion, 


Well I wouldn’t take nothing for ma journey now, 
Mount Zion: 


could probably be articulated by a dozen students in any leading 
College of Music. But it is unlikely that one in a hundred of such 
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students would enter into the strange mental world of the hymn, 
and reveal thence its peculiar spirituality. 


VIL 


Nothing human can be sui generis, for if it were, it would be con- 
trary to human nature. But the Negro Spiritual is so peculiar to 
itself, and so complete in itself, that it comes near to being that; 
from which it follows that thought about it must proceed without 
much help from external sources. 

The philosophical key to its mystery lies, I believe, in the cir- 
cumstance that it is essentially subjective, and therefore exclusively 
emotional, a thing animated entirely from within the person who 
makes use of it, and that it is able consequently to exercise only 
its one particular kind of magic. 

And that magic is very potent, for people susceptible to it. Emerson 
writes in his youthful essay on Nature that ‘ Every scripture is to 
be interpreted by the same spirit which gave it birth,’ and that 
* Every object rightly seen, unlocks a new faculty of the soul.’ 

His remarks apply to the Spiritual, for those who, like myself, 
are sensitive to it. The hymn unlocks a faculty of my soul which 
is very near the faculty unlocked by Bach constantly, and by Beet- 
hoven very often; and I have observed with great interest that while 
I have been putting together the above thoughts, facts, and ideas on 
the Spiritual, the piece of art-music which has been hovering in the 
depths of my consciousness is the Molto adagio from Beethoven’s A 
minor quartet, op. 182, which is probably the most purely spiritual 
piece of music produced in the early nineteenth century. 

For the Spiritual truly is spiritual, and is therefore rightly named. 
It is the Negro slave’s response to Paul’s exhortation, ‘ Let the word 
of Christ dwell in you richly in all wisdom ; teaching and admonishing 
one another in psalms and hymns and spiritual songs, singing with 
grace in your hearts to the Lord.’ And it is as something of a truly 
spiritual character that it has to be received by the cultured, civilised 
hearer. 


Sypney Grew. 
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In the twenty years which preceded the revolution of 1917 the Russian 
religious sense, following the curve of political and social movements, 
developed a form of hysteria which lies, perhaps, never far beneath the 
surface in all religious natures. The mystical is a sense with which the 
Russians, as a nation, are particularly gifted : but it is a sense capable 
of many perversions, and in the last years of the Czarist régime a 
wave of strange religious feeling passed over the educated world. At 
one extreme Society, led by the Czarina herself, surrendered itself to 
the pseudo-religious ravings and the erotic excesses of Rasputin: at 
the other, artists and intellectuals developed a prophetic, apocalyptic 
sense, dimly foreseeing the near end of the world they knew and the 
birth of some new era of which social reform and a universal 
heightening of spirituality were the only two clearly distinguished 
traits. The chief guide and inspirer of this movement was the 
mystic and philosopher Solovyov; its greatest exponents in the arts 
were the poet Alexander Alexandrovich Blok and the composer 
Alexander Nikolaevich Scriabin. Suvchinsky, in his preface to Blok’s 
poem of The Twelve, tells how only a few of the Russian intellec- 
tuals who had foreseen the coming of the revolution actually recognised 
and accepted it when it came. Blok was one of the few: Scriabin 
had died the year before, but he had seen in the Great War an 
Armageddon, the end of an old order out of which a new must arise, 
and in the Russian revolution he could hardly have failed to see the 
fulfilment of his dream—different, no doubt, from all his expectations, 
but without question the new world. 

There are two types of mystical experience, speaking broadly ; and 
it was to the less common type of the two that Scriabin belonged. 
His mysticism was primarily a mysticism of the will, and only 
secondarily of the emotions: so that although, in common with many 
other mystics, he makes use of the language of eroticism in order to 
describe his mystical experiences, yet, unlike the great majority, he 
speaks of himself as the lover and creator, the active and not the 
passive force. ‘I am nothing: I am only that which I create,’ he 
writes. ‘The fate of the universe is decided. I will to live. I 
love life. I am God. I am nothing. I wish to be everything. I 
have engendered that which is opposite to me—time, space, and 
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number. I myself am that which is opposite to me, because I am 
only that which I engender. . . . I will to be God. . . . The world 
seeks after God, I seek after myself. The world is an impulse towards 
God, I am an impulse towards myself. I am the world, I am the 
search for God, because I am only that which I seek. My search 
begins, and my return: the history of human knowledge begins.’ 
A. Blok, too, occasionally breaks into language of this kind— 


Oh I would live madly! 
Eternalise all that exists, 
Humanise the impersonal, 


Embody the failing and weak. 
(From Yambi, February 3, 1914.) 


—though he never goes the length of Scriabin, who cries out in one 
place: ‘Oh! I would [ could possess the world as I possess a 
woman! ’ 

Of the other great mystics, Jacob Boehm alone uses this language 
of activity. Among the rest, the far commoner imagery is that which 
places the object of mystical experience—Christ, in the case of 
Christian mysticism—in the place of the lover, while the soul of the 
mystic is compared with the bride, waiting and longing passionately 
for her lover’s coming, hardly existing except in the warmth of his 
presence. This is the language of Eckhardt, Suso, Theresa, 
John of the Cross, and Mme. Guyon— 


Amado con Amada, 
Amada en el Amado transformada |! 


—and it is the opposite pole to the possessive ecstasies of Scriabin. 
Again, although his conception of the universe was dualistic, it was 
not so in the conventional sense. Good and Evil he saw merely as 
two complementary exhibitions of energy. The two polarities for him 
were the principles of Activity and Passivity, the one creative and 
the other receptive, the one centripetal and the other centrifugal 
—Male and Female. The first principle of this universe he calls 
indifferently Creator, God, Death or New Life: but under these 
riames lies the fundamental idea of spirituality as creating, and 
working through, the world of material phenomena. In the first 
process of creation these two poles are mystically united; and they 
separate only in order that they may create the world and then unite 
once again. This first phase of creation was spoken of by Scriabin as 
‘creative agony,’ ‘ lust of life’: and after it followed the second 
phase, the process of dematerialisation. ‘ This world glitters with 
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the imprint of the Creator Spirit’s beauty: but at the same time it 
moves further and further away from the Creator, diffusing itself in 
protean phenomena without number.’ And of the desire of the world 
to be freed from the bonds of matter he writes ‘. . . the tortured 
universe awaits a miracle, awaits the last great Act of Fulfilment, the 
act of union between the male Creator-Spirit and the Woman-World.’ 
This union, he believed, could only be accomplished by means of Art, 
or rather a synthesis of all the arts, in the hands of a messiah. ‘ The 
messiah of the union must realise the final synthesis of all the arts,’ 
he writes. And he was convinced that this messiah was himself: he 
believed, in the language of biology, that ontogeny recapitulates 
phylogeny, seeing his music as a whole world in the small, himself as 
a creator-god, and his own creative processes as microcosms of the 
processes of world-creation. It is clear that Art, thus conceived as a 
religious factor, can have two aspects. As a rite of evocation its 
magic may be either black or white, cathartic and theurgic or ecstatic 
and satanistic. It was, in fact, into these two categories that Scriabin 
divided his own works. And since he was a pianist as well as a 
composer he came to look upon the performance of & work too—and 
not only its creation—as a rite whose object is the attainment of a new 
spiritual illumination, an initiation into the life of the spirit. 

Scriabin evolved this mystical esthetic between the years 1895-1905, 
at a time when the Symbolist Movement was starting in Russian 
literature: and in his later years when he was preparing his music 
for the Mystery—the final rite which, he believed, would play out the 
old world and usher in the new—his chief friends and confidants were 
the poets Vyacheslav-Ivanov, Baltrushaitis, and Balmont. These 
three men had all come under the influence of Solovyov who, like 
Scriabin, was convinced of the near end of the world. One of his 
poems ends thus, for example : 


And a voice keeps crying in the silence, crying unreprovingly, 
‘ Already the end is near; the unexpected shall soon be 
accomplished.’ 


Blok, too, was obsessed with the same idea. In one of the poems 
in Strashni Mir, a collection of verses written between 1909-1916, a 
Voice from the chorus cries : 


Blacker and blacker shall grow the terrible world, 

Madder and madder the reeling dance of the planets, 
For centuries, aye! centuries. 

And the last day, more awful than them all, 

We shall behold, both you and I. 


An odious blight shall cover the heavens, 
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i The smile grow cold on every mouth, 

i Misery of non-existence. . . .! 

You will wait for the spring, my child— 
And the spring shall deceive you. 

You will call the sun into the heavens— 
7 And the sun shall not rise. 

And the shriek, when you begin to shriek, 
Falls, like a stone... . 


And again we find the same thought in a poem dated September 8, 
1914— 


Ash-sprinkled years! 

Is your message a message of madness, a message or hope? 
From days of war, from days of liberation, 

A bloody glow shines in men’s faces, 


Dumbness al] around—the jangling bells 
Have silenced men’s lips from speaking. 
In hearts once fired with ecstasy 

Fate has sent emptiness. 


And oh! that o’er our mortal bed 

The screeching crows may swoop down,— 

Ah! God, Ah! God grant that thy worthier ones 
May look upon thy kingdom. 


—an apocalyptic vision raised to the level of the highest poetry. 

Although Blok was unquestionably a far greater poet than | 
Vyacheslav-Ivanov, he wrote of him in humble admiration. One of 

the poems of the Razniye Stichotvoreniye, dated April 18, 1912, is 

dedicated to him. It describes the sudden appearance of 

Vyacheslav-Ivanov at a ball— 


There was a moment—an unknown force 
Tore at the heart in ecstasy, 

Deafening with its silver tone, 

Blinding with its cutting snow, 
Changing our path with its bliss! 


And the poem ends in deepest humility— 


But I—sad, needy, and rough— 

I was met at twilight, 

Now at the dusty crossroads 

I watch you pass in the Imperial Train. 


In view of his interest in the literature of his time it is strange that i 
the various trends of contemporary music interested Scriabin but 
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little. They had no significance for him because they were more 
concerned with technique than with emotion. Scriabin’s whole system 
was both irrational and amoral. Apocalyptic beliefs have naturally 
enough excited perhaps more ridicule than any other class of beliefs 
in the whole history of thought: and Scriabin earned more than his 
share of this ridicule, and even of open abuse, by his unshakable 
belief in his messiahship. His indifference to music other than his 
own was misconstrued into an artist’s conceit; whereas it was due 
simply and solely to his feeling of being the first to realise fully the 
high place of music in the cosmic scheme—a position dimly appre- 
hended by Wagner, but far beyond the vision of most musicians. He 
liked to apply to himself the line of Balmont— 


Before me all other poets were but forerunners. 


—and it is a fact that a large number of composers have been cobblers 
who have stuck rather over-conscientiously to their lasts, and have 
had small lives, or no life at all, outside the practice of their craft. 
Both Schubert and Brahms were such men: and it will always be a 
matter of personal opinion how far they justify their narrowness of 
vision by the quality of pure musical beauty in their works. To 
regard Art as the Way of Knowledge, as Scriabin did, is a high ideal : 
only it is too often windy even on the heights of the spirit, and 
Scriabin, like many other idealists, was occasionally guilty of a 
bombastic rhetoric which leads even his admirers to mistrust a little 
his apparently sincere utterances—for purely emotional and illogical 
reasons. From a moralist’s point of view, Scriabin was a weak man; 
and his grasp on life small, in the sense that he came to lose all power 
to distinguish his dream-world of apocalyptic visions from the world of 
actual fact. With all his passion for the initiation of the whole world 
into the secrets of which he felt himself the appointed mystagogue, 
he never learned to wait nor to prepare himself consciously for his 
mission. Highly strung to the verge of a perpetual neuroticism, he 
became the victim of an idée fixe which he could not afford, in the 
end, to renounce, for he had staked so much upon it. But in spite of 
weakness and febrility, his character and his music—the one a perfect 
mirror of the other—stand out in the world of artistic personality and 
achievement as almost solitary examples of a winged, Dionysiac 
spirituality of vision and a uniquely lyrical mysticism. 

Lines from a poem written by Blok in the September of 1909 sum 
up the essence of his ideals and Scriabin’s. They are a call to desert 
the facile pleasures and successes of this world for the higher and 
more spiritual satisfactions, the illumination of another— 
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Launch forth thy boat, plunge to the distant pole 
"Mid walls of ice—and slowly forget 

How there below men fought and loved and perished, 
And forget too the old past world of passions. 


And ‘mid the shudderings of the slow-moving cold 
Teach thy tired heart to learn this lesson— 

How here below her needs are all but nothing, 
When from beyond the rays come streaming through. 


(Arphi i Skripki.) 


Martin Cooper. 
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THE SECRET OF THE ITALIAN VIOLIN MAKERS 


Wuicn is best, an old or a new violin? Except for those fortunate 
enough to inherit a good instrument, there is hardly a violinist who 
has not been faced with this problem. Although the decision in most 
cases depends on the finances of the individual, the possession of a 
valuable Italian instrument has never yet prevented a player from 
studying, if only for a while, the problems of modern violin 
construction. 

Violin-makers to-day have to combat a deep-seated and ineradicable 
belief, formulated in two dogmas: only old Italian violins sound well, 
have carrying power and the ‘right tone’; they alone are works of 
art with individual characteristics. The causes of these unique 
qualities are said to be on the one hand the inimitable Italian varnish 
and the proportions based on acoustic calculations never since 
achieved, and on the other the perfect shape of the belly and the 
back, the character of the scroll and all the other purely external 
features which stamp an instrument as a harmonious work of art. 

The fact that whenever up to the present old and new violins have 
been played and compared, the new ones have with startling unanimity 
proved superior in tone, does not seem to have brought about any 
disillusionment. Even though an overwhelming majority has 
preferred the full rich tone of a new instrument by a modern maker 
to that of a famous Stradivarius, this victory has had no material 
effect either on the demand for new violins or the price of Strads. 
It makes one wonder whether after all tone is not the decisive factor. 


Another thing is that a badly cracked and many times repaired 
Italian violin, whose varnish has almost disappeared, is always 
preferred to a new instrument, however perfectly made and radiant 
in the gloss of its immaculate varnish. These very signs of age, hard 
wear and fragility, which fakers have so successfully imitated, have 
an especial fascination for the player. They stimulate his imagina- 
tion, awaken in his mind innumerable delightful legends and give to 
the instrument its individual physiognomy. It is old! It is real! 
It has lived and suffered and has a history! 


Are violinists the only people who are so romantic? If this were 
80, what would become of the antique dealers of the world, with their 
rickety ‘period’ furniture, their faded tapestries and countless 
articles of all sorts which buyers of taste prefer to the best modern 
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craftwork. Violinists escape from the charm of the antique no more 
than any other connoisseurs or collectors. Add to this the compara- 
tive rarity of the products of a departed age, when every violin-making 
nation had its first-rate craftsmen who were experts in their work. 
Is this loss of mastery confined to violin-makers? Do we not admire 
any and every product of the handwork of that period? Wherever we 
look we find unsurpassed skill, a wealth of artistic imagination and 
conscientiousness in the selection of material which we seek in vain 
in our present mass-produced articles, despite our enormous progress 
in manufacturing methods. 


The deterioration in the quality of all these articles began as soon 
as they were made in large numbers. Should the violin be 
an exception to this rule? Would it not be more logical 
to say that real master-violins could never be produced by any mass- 
manufacturing methods, than to seek for some mysterious secret 
possessed by the Cremonese makers? Have not the secrets of the 
inspired craftsmen whose work fills the rooms of our museums and 
the cabinets of collectors likewise been lost? There is no need to go 
back so far. Leaving artistic craftwork, let us consider an ordinary 
article of daily use. We look in vain for the elegant cut, high quality 
leather and good shape of a hand-made shoe in the mass-product of a 
shoe factory, however well organised. A few individual masters still 
remain, who know how to make a pair of perfectly shaped and durable 
shoes, who select their leather, understand its preparation and 
treatment and take the full time that they require to finish a pair of 
shoes. Selection, preparation, treatment and time! These are the 
secrets of the Cremonese, and their decadence set in from the moment 
when greed for gain made them neglect the last point, that of taking 
the full necessary time. The first sin against a sacred tenet of their 
craft brought in its train all the other transgressions, above all care- 
lessness in the selection of wood, its preparation and treatment. As 
a shoemaker can only make a certain limited number of shoes as long 
as he prides himself on perfect workmanship, so a violin-maker could 
only complete a comparatively small number of instruments in a year. 
If he tried to exceed this limit it was inevitably at the expense of 
quality. Once this spirit of carelessness had invaded a guild, it was 
no wonder that their predecessors’ conscientious methods, their 
tradition and experience came to be forgotten and lost. 


Before trying to determine which particular process it was whose loss 
brought about the decay of violin-making, we will briefly return to the 
question of tone. In the choice of an instrument, is the decisive factor 
its tone in the abstract, solely as related to the violin? When he is 
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playing, the violinist cannot, of course, thoroughly test his instrument 
as to the volume and carrying power of its tone, and knowing that 
violins that sound good ‘ under the ear ’ often fail at a distance, and 
vice versa, is primarily influenced by the fact that they are easy to 
play on or the reverse. It is the response of the instrument which 
determines the choice to a much greater extent than its purely tonal 
qualities. Herein the difference between old and new violins is most 
obvious. 

Many violinsts are also under the mistaken impression that to 
have beautiful tone, it is essential to own a valuable violin. This 
is by no means the case. Tone-quality depends much less on the 
instrument than is generally believed. It is part of the talent for 
violin playing, confined to the individual, and the sign of a purely 
personal gift for tone-production, which can always manifest itself on 
any correctly made instrument. Every violinist has his own tone, to 
which the violin responds more or less easily, to which it ‘ answers,’ 
but without being able to affect his essential characteristics 
to any great extent. Consider how many of our leading artists have 
made their reputations on mediocre violins and only when they were 
famous decided to buy a valuable Italian instrument. 


We must now decide what, apart from its beauty and rarity, are 
the special characteristics of a valuable solo instrument that distin- 
guish it from all others. Certainly not fullness and carrying power 
of tone only, for these we find in no less degree in many other 
violins, but apparently some particular quality of tone, which the 
Italian master-violins are supposed to possess. This quality may best 
be described as ‘ immateriality ’ of tone. It is certainly a fact, that 
although the products of the Italian violin-makers and their con- 
temporaries in other countries differ considerably in appearance and 
tone, almost every good violin of this period has this ‘ immaterial ’ 
tone-quality, which is said to be due to all sorts of ‘ secrets,’ and the 
result of their age and hard use. 

Every violinist knows to what fantastic theories the search for the 
secret of the Italians has led. Not only violin-makers but hosts of 
amateurs have eagerly sought to solve the problem. Some are con- 
vinced that all that matters is the chemical formula of the varnish ; 
others believe in certain mysterious calculations of the proportions, 
the discovery of which would be bound to bring about the desired 
acoustic results. Others again insist that the Italians used only 
special wood; they seek ancient church pews from which to cut the 
parts of their instruments, or use wood from certain districts where 
the trees are supposed to be the only ones suitable for violin-making. 
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Even the newest inventions are pressed into service by those who 
think that the Italian sun was the all-important factor, and try to 
replace it by all kinds of artificial irradiation. 

For over a century the intolerable competition of the old Italians 
has oppressed violin-makers in all countries. Many have given up 
the struggle and confined themselves to repairs and the sale of old 
instruments, which they carry on with that elastic conscience 
developed by all dealers in articles of fancy value, who in their heart. 
of hearts half pity and half despise their customers. On the other 
hand those who preferred to fight the firmly rooted prejudices went 
to great lengths of exaggeration, vainly attempting in a Quixotic 
frenzy to break Jances with the dead Italians. Failing to uproot the 
credulous belief, they lent it further support by their ‘ discoveries * 
of all sorts of secrets, and above all by the fact that they one and all 
tried to match themselves with Stradivarius and no less than he. 
A mass of publications bears witness to this. No one is content to 
attain the standard of a Guadagnini, Gagliano or Bergonzi; it must 
be Stradivarius. This did not prevent the artists from continuing to 
play their Italian violins, although they have often been touchingly 
generous in giving flattering, but invariably platonic opinions of 
modern instruments. The concert public, for whom the artist, of 
course, chiefly makes his choice, for whom he plays, and whom he 
tries to please by the tonal beauty of his instrument, remains entirely 
ignorant and uncritical. 

It has been proved that not only laymen but musicians and even 
violinists are quite incapable, by listening alone, of accurately judging 
the differences in the qualities of several violins, as long as these are 
above a certain grade and are played by a real artist. The listener 
has no chance of comparison, no recollection of an absolute violin- 
tone to serve as a standard. All he remembers is the tone produced 
by this or that player, not the tone of the actual instrument. We 
may therefore assume that it matters less how the listener hears 
the tone, than how the violinist feels while he is playing. The 
sensation of ease which the player experiences on an old Italian 
master-fiddle and which is associated with its characteristic tone- 
quality, is due to the fact that the player has no resistance to over- 
come. Without any effort he can translate his intentions into sound ; 
tone-production requires less work than on an instrument where he 
‘ feels the wood’ and has to struggle against it in order to achieve 
the ‘ immateriality ’’ which on an Italian instrument he finds ready 
waiting for him. 

Let us now return to the methods of the violin-makers. We parti- 
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cularly emphasised the question of time, and in the few extant letters 
from famous Cremonese masters to their customers, an observant 
reader cannot fail to notice the continual requests for more time for 
delivery. The impatient customer is always told that he must wait 
if he wishes to have a really perfect instrument. How many violins 
did a master at that time make in a year? Twelve to fifteen! In 
the most productive year of his long life Stradivarius only completed 
nineteen. What happens to-day? 


The actual selection of the wood was much more important that it is 
to-day, when the violin-makers order their parts from manufacturers 
who supply them at different prices. About this wood the maker 
knows absolutely nothing. It has been asserted that the Italians 
themselves chose the trees which they considered suitable for their 
work, and some of our present-day craftsmen have tried to imitate 
them in this. But, and here we touch a vital point, do they know 
the ‘ secret’ of tree felling, which in the olden days was common 
knowledge and has only recently been observed again after generations 
of oblivion. We quote Wilhelm Scheuermann, who in his book 
“Mond und Saturn als Landwirte’ refers to the works of 
W. V. Etzdorf. ‘ Proceeding from the assumption that from the new 
moon to the full moon the sap rises in the trees, whereas while the 
moon is on the wane from full to new moon it runs downwards, Etzdorf 
advances the theory, based on experiments, that trees felled when the 
moon is new dry quickly, while wood cut before the moon is full dries 
slowly and consequently easily becomes wormeaten.’ Elsewhere 
Scheuermann quotes the remark of a Lettish prisoner of war who was 
amazed at the stupidity of the Germans ‘ who have such great forests 
and do not even know that wood must not be cut when the moon 
is waxing.’ 

We are convinced that, while the modern violin-maker, with his 
matching of plates, drying, impregnation or even baking of the wood 
(Villaume) struggles against his material, from some vague notion 
that it is unsuitable, the Italians, without any magic, understood the 
nature of their wood. They knew that it was impossible to make 
violins out of wood in which the sap still remained and which con- 
tained besides resin, starch, and all kinds of impurities! Their 
selection and preparation of the wood certainly took more time and 
thought than we need to-day to send an order to Mirecourt or 
Markneukirchen. 


In order to give the reader a clear picture of the intimate connection 
between the art of violin-making and the selection and treatment of 
the wood we give the following table, which we have compiled 
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from the descriptive marginal notes in the classical work by 
Freiherr von Liitgendorff (‘ Die Geigen und Lautenmacher vom 
Mittelalter bis zur Gegenwart ’). We have intentionally chosen three 
families of violin-makers in which their craft was handed down for 
over a century, and where the possibility of an uninterrupted tradition 
seemed the greatest : the Guadagnini, Gagliano and Bergonzi families. 
They were founded by three famous masters of the first rank. We 
see how the well-chosen wood and beautiful varnish are absolutely 
interdependent; how inferior wood is associated with poor varnish 
_ and workmanship and how the family declines from an artist- 
craftsman of genius to a repairer or string-manufacturer. This 
degeneration is so obvious that no comments are necessary. 


Lorenzo GUADAGNINI died 1760 Wood very fine. Workman- 
ship excellent. Varnish 
beautiful. 

Giambattista in ., 1770 Can be compared’ with 
Lorenzo. 

Giambattista II. ., 1786 Excellent wood. Fiery and 
transparent varnish. 

Giuseppe - » 1805 Good work, but tone less suc- 
cessful. 

Gaetano I re ,, 1831 Beautiful wood, sound excel- 
lent. 

Carlo 1839 Repairer. 

Gaetano IT 1852 Undistinguished violin-maker. 

Antonio ,, 1881 Repairer. 

Alessandro GAGLIANO died 1725 Exceptionally beautiful wood, 
varnish wonderful. 

Nicola I - ,, 1740 Very beautiful wood, varnish 
shining. 4 

Gennaro = ., 1770 Beautiful wood, splendid var- 
nish, 

Ferdinando Ms , 1781 Less carefully chosen wood, 
good varnish. 

Giuseppe is ., 1798 Careless work on father’s 
model, but tone good. 

Giovanni I +. .. 1806 Superficial and slovenly. 

Nicola II rs », 1826 Still less distinguished. 

Raffaele 1 ., 1857 Ordinary work. 

Antonio in ,, 1860 Not distinguished. 

tiovanni IT ,, 1867 No good qualities. 

Vinzenzo ,, 1886 String-manufacturer. 

Carlo BERGONZI died 1747 Tone big and noble, always 
uses best and healthiest 
wood. 

Michel Angiolo __,, ., 1765 Wood beautiful, work good, 


varnish dull. 
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Zosimo » Unequal. 

Nicola € » ion Wood not well chosen, var- 
nish lacks fire. 

Carlo II es ., 1820 Repairer, violins inferior. 

Benedetto a ,, 1840 Repairer. 


We will now for the first time describe an experiment which may 
well give our violin-makers food for thought. From Mirecourt we 
ordered a complete set of the pieces of wood needed to make a violin. 
These we put in a vessel of boiling water and kept it at that tempera- 
ture. Soon they were floating in dark brown lye which we continually 
replaced by clean water until the dark liquid grew lighter and finally, 
after several days, remained clear. We then let the pieces dry. 
After three months’ drying we found that the wood was a smokey 
yellow colour, which exactly resembled the vainly sought ‘ ground 
colour’ of the Italians. This colour penetrated right through the 
wood and made it look like century-old material. After the first 
planing the wood acquired a silky gloss which gave the experimental 
varnish a fire unknown in new violins. The grain of the wood stood 
out dark, and this marking, which is the glory of all Italian instru- 
ments, was not hidden by any kind of varnish. The pieces of wood 
were much lighter than before the treatment. (All Italian violins 
are lighter than modern ones.) We now gave the pieces to a violin- 
maker who knew nothing of the experiment, and out of them he made 
a violin, which for tone-quality and beauty of varnish was, in the 
opinion of impartial and competent artists, far superior to his previous 
work. 

As a layman we assume that when the wood was freed from the 
impurities of sap, resin, starch and so on, the pieces when dry formed 
a homogenous substance obviously suited for tone-production. In 
artificial drying or baking, although the sap is removed from the wood, 
the resin and other impurities remain, being melted by the heat 
(hence the good tone at first) but later hardening, so that in time 
these baked instruments became tonally impossible. 

We are convinced that in the old Italians’ method of work the 
preparation of the wood was the most important process. Vague 
legends, which we find in many different countries, tell of the 
‘ washing ’ of the wood and of protracted natural drying. As long as 
the violin-maker was imbued with the sense of his artistic responsi- 
bility and limited his production, he could conscientiously carry out 
the preparation of the wood. When greater demand and competition 
came into play it is easy to understand the moral temptation of giving 


up certain tedious and lengthy processes for the sake of quicker profit, 
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all the more because the ignorance of the purchasers made detection 
impossible. 

About the middle of the eighteenth century the working method 
of the old Italian masters was lost in all countries. Why should 
they take unnecessary time and trouble? Violinists bought instru- 
ments whatever the wood of which they were made, as long as the 
makers succeeded in imitating as closely as possible the external 
features of the Italian violins. This loss of methodical selection and 
preparation of the material is not found only in the art of violin- 
making. Compare the works of art of medie#val wood-carvers and 
cabinet-makers with our present day productions. The latter will 
hardly withstand the passing of centuries. 

What about painting? Do not the experts maintain that because 
of the inadequate preparation of their materials a great many works 
of the nineteenth century painters such as Delacroix, Prud’hon and 
Courbet are in danger of gradual destruction? ‘I do not under-rate 
the virtuosity of the Impressionists,’ says Jacques Maroger, ‘ but 
for their sake I am sorry that they have forgotten all the practices 
that were customary in the studios of the great masters. For two 
hundred years artists seem to have forgotten that the immortality 
of a work of art depends as much on the permanence of its material 
as on its beauty.’ Dazzled by the undiminished brilliance of the 
works of van Eyck, van der Weyden, Clouet or Lension, our painters, 
like our violin-makers, seek for the ‘ process’ by which the masters 
prepared their material. 

It must not be assumed from the above that the use of high grade 
materials will alone suffice to produce valuable violins, of uniformly 
high quality. Even Stradivarius did not succeed in this and his pupils 
still less. 

We have tried to account for the deterioration in the art of violin- 
making. Perhaps now an artist-craftsman will appear whom our words 
will inspire to bring about a revival. To him, the unknown, they 
are dedicated. 


ALBERT JAROSY. 
Trans. Herma FE. Frepier. 
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DO INFANT PRODIGIES BECOME GREAT MUSICIANS ? 


Contrary to the general belief, more than a natural flair is required 
to make a great musician. What is even more necessary is an 
unshakable devotion to the art, and the existence of this can never be 
proved until tremendous obstacles are met with. To overcome such 
obstacles is an arduous and necessary part of the training of every 
musician. That a child can play anything at sight is no guarantee 
of future achievement. It is no more than an indication of the trend 
of his temperament. 


Infant prodigies do not necessarily become great musicians. I have 
had over three thousand pupils, and I am convinced that the 
proficiency which some display is no more than a manifestation of 
dexterity and an extraordinary natural imitative faculty of children. 


All young pianists naturally imitate their teachers, sometimes well- 
nigh perfectly, but this must not be taken as proof of actual ability. 


It is not until the pupils reach the age of seventeen or eighteen in 
the case of girls, and nineteen or twenty in the case of boys, that a 
definite calling reveals itself clearly; for how can there be any 
revelation of a true grande passion in one whose personality is not 
yet fully developed? 

It is only when he is fully conscious of his own powers, when he is 
quite free from all academic influence, that the pupil can prove 
whether the confidence in his powers has been misplaced or not. 


Men are on the whole slower in reaching this stage, but they go 
further in the long run. This is no doubt due to the fact that men 
have a greater feeling for general principles, while women are apt 
to rely on their teacher. This is all very well while they remain under 
his direction, but later, when left to their own resources, women 
tend to concentrate primarily on their emotions at the expense of 
objectivity. Men, with rare exceptions, understand a work of art 
better because they are more constructive. It is on the cultivation of 
this constructive ability that the teacher must concentrate above all 
else. 

It is less important to teach him to overcome all the technical 
difficulties of his art as quickly as possible than it is to train him to 
hear the ‘ voice’ of his instrument. If the pupil reacts favourably 
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to this he may safely be said to have a genuine gift for music. This 
must be the starting point, for experience has proved that a develop- 
ment of the understanding is much more important for a pupil than 
his natural talent. 


All the great artists, indeed, who were once infant prodigies—Mozart, 
Liszt, Chopin and Schubert—belonged to families where music was 
revered. They were attracted to the art quite naturally because the 
atmosphere in which they lived was congenial to it, and the musical 
precocity which they showed later was largely due to the competence 
of those who were responsible for their early musical education. 

I, myself, was given piano lessons at a very early age, without 
being asked whether I would like to learn music or not. I belonged 
to a family which considered an artistic career to be the noblest and 
most dignified of all. My sisters were training for a musical career 
and it is to their intelligent sympathy that 1 owe my passion for 
music. 

I believe that if I had been given another lead that I should have 
worked equally hard and found myself quite as much at home in some 
other profession, for I was easily influenced in those days. Neverthe- 
less there are some cases of musical precocity which seem to contradict 
my theory. 

Some years ago in California (which has already produced several 
young prodigies, including Yehudi Menuhin and Ricci) a music 
teacher of my acquaintance telephoned me in San Francisco to ask 
me if I could spare him a few minutes to judge the musical talent of 
one of his pupils. 

Naturally, I agreed. While I was waiting a messenger arrived with 
a huge box; I imagined that it was one of those gifts of fruit with 
which Californians overwhelm their guests, and I was busy opening 
it when my friend arrived, accompanied by a little girl of four! 

I confess that I was surprised and annoyed that I should have been 
asked to waste my time in judging the musical potentialities of a mere 
baby! Nevertheless I agreed to hear her, and thereupon discovered 
that the huge parcel contained nothing more than a mechanical device 
to enable her to reach the pedals of the piano. Needless to say all 
these preparations hardly put me in the mood for a serious audition. 

I was astonished, therefore, to hear such a young child play for 
me an almost complete programme, and even more astounded when 
I perceived in her a depth of feeling far surpassing her technique. I 
was greatly moved but I did not show any emotion for I know what a 
disservice to a child this can be. It was difficult, however, not to do 
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so later on when she read some music which I had with me, quite 
correctly, then transposed it and finally gave me the names of the 
chords. This latter task is one of the most abstract in music, and 
with this child it could not have been the result of an intellectual 
effort, but rather a kind of mental automatism. Here I believe was 
a phenomenon, in some sense intuitive, which was equivalent to pure 
mnemonics. 

For that reason I still claim that even with this child there is not 
yet any sign of a spontaneous musical vocation. It is something 
other than that, at any rate for the time being, although it is possible 
and even probable that it may become one; the more so since a fund 
has been raised to make her independent of her family (who wished 
te exploit her music), and this tiny Polish Jewess is now in circum- 
stances which are most favourable for the development of her 
personality. Within a few years we shall be able to tell whether the 
marvellous flowers of her gift were capable of bearing fruit after all. 

But if genuine musical talent cannot be indisputably established 
until the personality has been developed, it may often reveal its 
presence earlier. 

I remember a kind of revelation in my own case, when I was eleven 
years old. One day, Edouard Risler, a friend of the family, happened 
to come to my room, and I played Mendelssohn’s ‘ Variations 
Sérieuses "to him. When I had finished he took my place and played 
the Variations himself. Then indeed I became aware of the divine 
power of music. He produced in me an emotion which I believe to 
be akin to that felt by Catholics on the revelation of the mystery of 
the Holy Spirit. It was as though a veil had been lifted from my 
eyes, and ever since then music has always produced in me a feeling 
80 acute tnat it often amounts almost to pain. 

Not that this revelation caused me immediately to become a more 
brilliant pupil than most of my friends. Technical difficulties still 
beset me and hindered my musical development, and it was only 
when I was approaching my seventeenth year that I, like others, 
began to feel an urge within me which had no connection with the 
teachings of my masters. If I am so insistent upon this necessity for 
a musician to free himself from all academic influence it is because 
such an influence is most harmful to our technique. The manual 
dexterity demanded is so delicate that continual and intensive training 
is required. 

The child, and even the adolescent, is malleable. One must make 
him understand that virtuosity is less important than the interpreta: 
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tion of the spiritual content of the music. If one fails to make him 
understand this, one is leading him astray. 

An insistence on the perfection of technique causes the instrument 
to come between the player and his music; unhappily, many masters 
encourage this tendency, perhaps almost unconsciously. 

It seems to me that if they, too, had enjoyed such a revelation as 
I owe to Edouard Risler, they would refrain as much as possible, as 
I do myself, from playing a piece over, after the pupil. Only in this 
way can the pupil acquire an individual feeling for interpretation and 
avoid strangling his potentialities through an excessive emphasis on 
technique. 

The musician's technique, in fact, should be as protean as the 
actor's. The best method of attaining this is by combining the 
qualities of the artist and the technician. To do this it is essential, 
that in addition to concentrating upon musicai technique, one should 
keep in touch with the other arts. They provide that general culture 
to the musician without which he will never become a great artist. 


Aurrep Cortot 


+ 


1 WALTER DE LA MARE, THE LISTENER 


Iv will be granted that sounds mean much in this poet’s enchanted 
world. On occasion he writes definitely of music. We court the 
dangers of a specialised line of approach to one whose sensibilities 
are all so keen and delicate; but we shall attempt no barren list of 
musical references or classification of aural impressions. Rather, we 
would try to understand his way of listening, to sounds either musical 
or on music’s borders; to characterise, if only in summary fashion, 
his favourite sounds and the use he makes of them; lastly, to add 
something on the import of it all. We shall treat mainly of the poet, 
of the prose writer incidentally; can we, for a beginning, trace his 
lineage as a poetic listener? 

He does not, of course, deal in musical terms with the assured ease 
of Milton or Robert Bridges, or with the careless gusto of Browning. 
Let ‘Arabia’ and ‘ When music sounds’ and other relevant lyrics 
run through the mind ; soon we see that, unlike the poets just named, 
De La Mare does not habitually treat of music as an art. For him 
it is first of all a phenomenon; rarer, perhaps, in quality than bird- 
song or the sounds of winds and waves, but of one nature with them. 
Further, in this poet of short flights and sudden visions, the 
presentation of sound is fleeting. A few lines and he has done. We 
must ask’ him for no such miracle of sustained sound-evocation as 
Meredith’s ‘ Lark Ascending.’ Blake and Wordsworth have been 
named as his poetic forbears. At times we may think we catch in him 
the aérial clearness of Blake’s pipings; but perhaps the most notable 
anticipation of his way of listening is found in Wordsworth’s poem, 
‘ The Solitary Reaper.’ It lacks, of course, De La Mare’s degree of 
strangeness and his sharp concision. Yet the song of the Highland 
girl casts a spell; conquered by it the poet calls for attention and 
silence; the strain sends his thoughts winging to the nightingale in 
Arabia, to the cuckoo in the Hebrides, to ‘old unhappy far-off 
things ’; he carries the music in his heart long after it is heard no 
more. 

Thus, up to a point, Wordsworth helps us to understand De La Mare 
the listener. For sound in the living writer is habitually both strange 
and beautiful; a spell, a phenomenon, it takes captive the outward 
ear and haunts the inner; it fires the imagination; it demands an 
intent receptiveness and silence. Let us now set down the specific 
qualities of his poetry. His world is enchanted. His familiar spirit, 
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his Ariel, pipes to him constantly tunes that come from beyond the 
known and the visible. He opens at will the doors of the occult, he is 
free of the kingdoms of folklore and fairyland, he holds the keys of the 
child’s world too. His imagination takes flights akin to those of 
Donne or Vaughan. And for all his dreaminess his detail has at its 
best a bright particularity, a sheen like that of some medieval 
illuminator ; the whole manner of his singing, prone though it may be 
to mannerism, is unique and his own. 

Speak not, whisper not, 

Here bloweth thyme and bergamot; 

Softly on the evening hour 

Unseen herbs their spices shower . . . 
Why begin quotations thus, from a lyric with no sound-impressions 
in it? Partly to remind ourselves that De La Mare gives his other 
senses full play; chiefly because of the implications of that opening 
demand for silence. ‘The Sunken Garden’ exhales the singular 
atmosphere of intentness, of hushed receptiveness, in which this 
poet is accustomed to lie in wait, not only for sounds, but for other 
impressions that visit the senses or the mind. The poem, evoking 
flower-scents and the dreams—perhaps the ghosts—of those who 
once played in the garden, casts a spell so deep that we might think 
we heard the flowers growing or that their scents had turned into 
sounds. ‘ Breathe not, trespass not’; the poet renews his incanta- 
tion; we stand rooted while against this background of silence 
sense-impressions come up, and memories and imaginings; and 
through some kind of alchemy these things merge into each other. 
The listening state is the starting-point of them all. Often 
De La Mare’s poems are thus heard, or overheard, in a hushed 
retreat of the mind, athrill, likely enough, with imagination, with 
nature or the supernatural, but more intensely quiet than the listening 
world demanded by any other poet. 

His treatment of the sounds of inanimate nature lies on the fringe 
of our subject and would lead too far. But one excursion may be 
permitted, for it opens the way to a further examination of his 
distinctive handling of silence. His references to the sea have been 
notable for their power and felicity, and often for their use of musical 
figures, from that early line in ‘ England,’ ‘ Thy breaking seas like 
trumpets peal’ to those in his recent poetic harvest The Fleeting 
about the long grey billows 

Baying in sullen unison 
Their dirge of age-long mystery. 
But finer, both in their strength and their economy of stroke, are 
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other passages where with a line or two he calls up the power of the 
sea, or of some other voice of nature and then lets it * fall back,’ to 
use his words, ‘into a veiling silentness.’ The poem in The 
Listeners about the drowned sailor, with its short lines like choppy 
waves, tells of a world shaking beneath the weight of waters, whose 
shock, nevertheless, ‘ can only stir Thy dust to a quiet Even quieter.’ 
Yet silence is shown to be more than sound’s negation or complement. 
Hear that harmonious poem ‘ The Bells,’ with its knowing technical 
deiail : 

Shadow and light both strove to be 

The eight bell-ringers’ company, 

As with his gliding rope in hand 

Counting his changes, each did stand 

While rang and trembled every stone 

To music by the bell-mouths blown . . . 


At night the echoes of the clangour haunt the poet’s dreams and 
make stillness seem even lovelier. And not only may silence, as at 
the close of Wordsworth’s ‘ Reaper,’ be thus transfigured by 
remembered sound. The wonderfui last stroke in The Listeners 


. . . The silence surged softly backward 
When the plunging hoofs were gone 


reveals it as something with a life and a movement of its own. The 
knocks, the words, the riding away of the visitor from the world of 
men—-these pass; and in the haunted house, instant by instant, 
stillness re-establishes itself. Noise-ridden times like these, when 
even a Government begins to realise we must have more quiet, 
vouchsafe to us, if we are fortunate, moments at night when with 
De La Mare we can listen for the noiseless presence as it filters 
through the subsiding din. In the poem in The Listeners called by 
its name, silence is indeed a presence. It veils the close of ‘ the 
most delighting string’s sweet jargonings’; its unheard speech 
trembles ‘ between the grace-notes of the voice of love.’ It is a 
living being; it listens to us. Normally the condition of the poet's 
own listening, the background against which he deploys his effects 
of sound, it is in this poem revealed as an inhabitant of his own 
spirit-world. 

Now let us dismiss it, at least for a time, and bring together some 
of his actual evocations of musical sound. One of them, ‘ The Bells,’ 
with its harmonious echoes, has been noted; beside it may be put 
a tragic companion, ‘ Motley,’ quivering under the shock of war, its 
piteous little bells jangling to ‘drive away care.’ ‘ Music hath 
small sense,’ cries the poet in his character of distraught jester, 
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Belying under this horror his deep love of it. Now and again he has 
found fine words for the power and the thrill of brass instruments, 
as in the sudden vision of creation in ‘ The Glance’ when * the 
trumps of the angels were blown ’ : 


They rang to the verge of the universe, solemn and deep, 
Clanging untellable joy to the heavens above. 


Here, by an aptly conceived metaphor, language appropriate to bell- 
sounds is used to express the clangour of trumpets over vast spaces. 
Sinister tone-colours are heard in ‘ Music,’ a poem from The Veil, 
in a vision of Aphrodite rising ‘ from the waves’ dark blue ’ : 


Cymbal on cymbal beats, the fierce horns bray, 


and this conjuring of musical frenzy in one line sprang from a chance 
plucking of strings which bade * old griefs from out the past awake.’ 
Strings assuredly, rather than brass, would seem the tone-colour for 
De La Mare; we have instanced the bolder hues first partly to show 
that he can use them, when he cares, with as beautiful a rightness as 
he can the gentler ones, partly to lead up to these latter. If there 
is one sound-evocation of his known to everyone it is surely that in 
‘Arabia,’ where we 

Hear her strange lutes on the green banks 

Ring loud with the grief and delight 

Of the dim-silked, dark-haired Musicians 

In the brooding silence of night. 


When this poet mentions instruments by name, lutes or violins would _ 
seem his favourites. In its style of evocation, in its whole atmosphere, 
this quatrain is deeply characteristic. Here once more, for back- 
ground, we have silence, itself a brooding, sentient thing; against it 
throbs out the plangent sound, borne from a far land of mystery. 
From a land even more remote in the fastnesses of dreams come ‘ the 
throbbing chords of violin and lute ’ in ‘ The Dwelling Place,’ the poem 
which tells of a forest where stands a house named ‘Alas.’ Its people 
‘thrid the still air With low continued heedless serenades.’ For 
such a place of forlorn repinings, lutes are of course the instruments. 
But let no one question their perfect rightness in ‘Arabia’; they 
are right no less in history than in poetry. The word lute is of Arabic 
origin; whether the Arabs got the thing itself from Persia or from 
India, we Europeans undoubtedly got it from them. Perhaps the 
precisian would rather read a poem from The Fleeting called 
‘ Rose.’ Dealing with an English poet-lutenist, this is a plain, 
daylight lyric for De La Mare ; a quiet footnote, in fact, to our literary 
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and musical history. Of Thomas Campion’s sister, says the writer, 
we know nothing but her Christian name. Who can tell where her 
phantom wanders now? But the poet-musician of * There is a garden 
in her face’ and of ‘ Never weather-beaten sail’ shared childhood 
with her. Surely, then, of whatever other things it may sing, 


When in undertone 
That eager lute pines on, 
Pleading of things he loved, it sings of Rose. 


After instruments, voices; but now comes a surprise. In 
De La Mare’s poetry the singing human voice is scarcely heard. 
* Rachel,’ a gossamer thing of a few lines, tells of a woman singing 
to a little boy ; no more definite evocation of human song can be found 
in the poems than this one, faint though infinitely tender. Songs and 
singing, popular and sometimes of the folk, come up ever and anon 
in the prose tales; their handling shows the sympathy and the know- 
ledge one might expect in De La Mare, and no more. Of bird-song, 
an undying subject of poetry, and one surely on the borders of music, 
his treatment is more distinctive. In daylight moods, he can hit off 
its quality with sharp, clean strokes not unlike those of Robert Bridges ; 
the ‘ inky rook,’ flying over a wintry landscape, ‘ caws of unnumbered 
springs ’; ‘ the robin’s whistled stave Is tart as half-ripened fruit.’ 
More truly of his own mint is ‘ The Linnet.’ Its few short lines 
mainly depict the bird’s leafy, flowery perch, its general environment , 
as for sound-impressions, we merely learn that it twitters. Yet so 
complete is our sense of the magic with which ‘ this small parcel of 
life’ imbues its surroundings, so truly are it and they one, that we 
feel, with the poet, 

As if this beauty and grace 

Did to one bird belong, 

And, at a flutter of wing, 

Might vanish in song. 
Here, more explicitly than in ‘ The Sunken Garden,’ is a transfusion 
of sense-values ; here, too, another characteristic device, the clinching 
of other sense-effects, real or imagined, with a stroke of sound. 
Stranger attributes of bird-song meet us in two prose-tales—in the 
preposterous ‘ Pretty Poll’ and the beautiful ‘ Bird of Travel,’ a story 
of a bird whose call—‘ like the shrilling of a decoy,’ has a ‘ wild and 
piercing sweetness ’ (notes the careful De La Mare) not altogether 
unlike a blackeap’s. The call bodes death to the members of a 
family; we are well within the borders of the poet’s supernatural 
world. Far finer, however, the magic of ‘* Sotto Voce,’ from The 
Veil, the poet’s supreme study of bird-song. With Edward Thomas, 
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one hot noon-day, he listened in transfixed silence, for what? A 
nightingale that ‘ cons the song He'll sing when dark is spread.’ 


I heard a whispering music flow 

From guileful throat of bird, unseen :— 
So delicate the straining ear 

Scarce carried its faint syllabling 

Into a heart caught up to hear 

That inmost pondering 

Of bird-like self with self. 


And its ‘ lullay grieved and sweet ’ made him hear in fancy 


The wailing, not of water or wind— 

A husht, far, wild, divine lament, 

When Prospero his wizardry bent 

Winged Ariel to bind. 
Nowhere else in this writer’s work could apter instances be found of 
three at least of his distinctive poetic habits: the listening to sound 
just within the pale of audibility, in a state of mind eager and 
adventurous, intent yet not strained; then the putting down in words 
of the most delicate pianissimo shades; then the mind's flight, clean 
and swift, to the place in imagination’s world just right for it—here 
to the island of * sounds and sweet airs ’ somewhere by the still-vexed 
Bermoothes. 

In such a place De La Mare himself hears music, for he has told us 
so. Bells and brass, lutes and violins, human song, the lays of 
birds: to these, each in its measure, and to silence, their spirit- 
companion, we have found him gladly listening. Each, as he puts 
down with such rightness its sound-quality, and blazes its imaginativé 
track, takes him and us some way into his enchanted realm. Farthest 
of all does he travel, then, when he hears, not this or that tone- 
colour or strain, but just the divine art itself. 


When music sounds, gone is the earth I know, 
And all her lovely things even lovelier grow; 
Her flowers in vision flame, her forest trees 
Lift burdened branches, stilled with ecstasies. 


When music sounds, out of the water rise 

Naiads whose beauty dims my waking eyes, 

Rapt in strange dream burns each enchanted face, 
With solemn echoing stirs their dwelling-place. 


When music sounds, all that I was I am 

Ere to this haunt of brooding dust I came; 

While from Time’s woods break into distant song 
The swift-winged hours, as I hasten along. 


This poem appeared in the collection Motley in 1918; to-day its 
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creator might well say far different things of what music means to 
him. For all of us, poets and prosers, our dear art’s meanings 


change as the years pass. I remember the pageant that crossed my : 


mental vision while as a youth I first heard the Allegretto from the 
Seventh Symphony. In some desert a dim caravan trod 
rhythmically, inexorably by; storms, terrors hung over it as the 
climaxes came : 


Le grand lion rugit et la tempéte gronde ; 
A lVhorizon fuyard ni minaret ni tour. 


How in the A major sections that desert blossomed; into what an 
oasis of unimaginable beauty did the vision plunge at the modulation 
from A to C! I love the Allegretto as much now, and know it better ; 
but I see the pageant no more. For many of us in susceptible years, 
for some of us even later, gone is the earth we know at the call of 
music. But our visions are seldom good, fresh coin of the imagina- 
tion’s mint. (My caravan came from a sonnet of Gautier which I 
must have read and remembered in those days.) De La Mare’s 
flaming flowers, his tranced trees and his Naiads are his own creations, 
born in his mind at music’s bidding, a transfiguration of earthly 
objects, an idealisation of their colour, their stillness or their move- 
ment. The development of his vision repays study. The first stanza 
ia itself stilled with ecstasy ; the rising Naiads, in the next, break that 
spell; the tensity of pure vision is relieved by the solemn echoing—the 
first sound-effect. In the last stanza the plunge into pre-existence 
is daunting. Heard music, then, for a poet, may have values and 
activities as of some ideal life he lived before the ‘ sleep and the 
forgetting ’ of birth came upon him. But the last two lines, the 
poem’s crown and climax, yield more tangible musical meaning. 
Song fills them, and their sense of eager hastening is exceptional in 
this writer. We may think of it as born not only of the movement 
but of the play of theme on theme, the flow and the ebb of climaxes, 
the resistless yet serene flight to its appointed end of some great 
finale like that of the ‘ Jupiter.’ It may be that perfection, the 
highest in music, has too readily been held to reside in what is grave 
and carven, short and as it were static—in ‘ Qui sdegno,’ for example. 
For speed, so often an ally of emptiness, is in great music inextricably 
bound up with theme-quality, construction, colour and the rest, 
fusing its magic with theirs. We would fain think that the exalted 
sense of flight we feel in the finale of the ‘ Jupiter ’ means that while 
hearing it we are on a higher plane of existence. Be that as it may, 
the poet hastens on, the hours in Time’s woods echoing back to him 
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in song his own exultation. This one simple comment must 
suffice on De La Mare’s avowal of his response to the magic of music. 

Of what music? The poem does not say. We have assumed it to 
be the best—music, at any rate, whose power has proved exhaustless 
for some generations. But the poet’s works may be sounded, here 
and there; and their standards ring true. Grisel, in The Return, 
that novel of occult influence, steadies the hero’s nerves, and ours, 
by playing on the piano * Chopin and Beethoven, a fugue from Bach, 
and lovely forlorn old English airs.’ This is well-nigh the only 
musical allusion in the book. Mr. Bloom, the ‘ recluse,’ in the story 
of that name, plays scraps of Debussy and of Ravel’s * Gaspard 
de la nuit,’ ‘ to prove some far-fetched little theory of his own.’ 
Knowing music-shop jargon and ‘ advanced ’ modernist chatter may 
be found in * The Orgy,’ that hilarious yarn. Just now and then 
we encounter, if not a slip, an ambiguity. But one more quotation, 
this time from ‘ Dreams,’ a poem in the collection of the year before 
last, should finally reassure us. 


Dumb in its wax may the music sleep— 

In a breath conceived—that, with ardent care, 
Note by note, in a reverie deep, 

Mozart penned, for the world to share. 

Waken it, needle! and then declare 

How, invoked by thy tiny tang, 

Sound such strains as the Sirens sang! 


If De La Mare can speak thus for the Mozartean devotee who is also a 
gramophonist, then surely it is the best music which lifts him from 
the earth he knows. 

Yet this study must end on a note more fundamental to his whole 
work’s import. The poignant song in The Listeners, ‘ Music 
unheard,’ is haunted by the singing voice of one who had left him; 
he would go, too, for even the beautiful things of earth cry to him 
‘ We but vain shadows And reflections be.” This note, however, is 
exceptional. What idea lies at the bottom of much of his best prose 
and poetry? Surely that of the preciousness of beauty and of delight 
in beauty. No eternity could suffice his scribe, who is himself, to 
put down the wonders of this world we perceive with our senses: 
* Flit would the ages On soundless wings, Ere unto Z My pen drew 
nigh.’ But like a true poet he made long ago a treaty with 
death, in that ‘ Farewell ’ whose last stanza, raptly, gently tolling, 
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is our last quotation. Its counsel is on this very point, on the 
preciousness of the delight in beauty : 

Look thy last on all things lovely, 

Every hour. Let no night 

Seal thy sense in deathly slumber 

Till to delight 

Thou have paid thy utmost blessing; 

Seeing that all things thou wouldst praise 

Beauty took from those who loved them 

In other days. 
Here, to be sure, as in ‘The Sunken Garden,’ are no sound- 
impressions; and what of that? De La Mare the listener, like the 
De La Mare of the other senses, would have us bless delight. How 
much of it, in musical guise, is possible to-day; how carelessly is it 
often used, how shamefully wasted! Serious lovers of the art through 
the gramophone’s medium have multiplied lately; the poet would 
seem to be one of them. But the delight of these wise ones largely 
exists because of the profits made on the rubbish. And these are 
days when in many houses a doctor has to ask for the sound of the 
radio to be stopped before he can listen adequately to a man’s heart. 
The machine has jangled on, for hours perhaps, unheeded. The abuse 
of that august, unimaginable mystery, the passage of sound-waves 
through the ether! From stations far and near, from periods of the 
art’s history familiar and obscure, music, much of it worth hearing, 
pours in for us; we may turn on our machines, but even then, do we 
listen? The preciousness of the sound of good music may seem in 
our age a trite notion; it is one De La Mare would surely wish 
proclaimed. He implies, too, that the humblest of true artists may 
transmit the light of music’s greatness; another simple truth which 
in these days tends to be obscured. Masterpieces derive part of 
their beauty from ‘those who loved them in other days’; a work 
going down the ages with an aura of great interpretations about it 
may be potentially richer in musical beauty than when it left its 
maker’s brain. Miss Jones plays the ‘‘Appassionata,’’ Mr. Smith sings 
‘ Erlkénig,’ more than tolerably well; that may not justify them, 
since times are hard, in becoming professional musicians; but at 
least they help to hand on the torch; someone may catch it from 
their hands one day and wave it proudly enough. Thus, it seems, 
De La Mare might wish to hear proclaimed the gospel of the precious- 
ness of music and of the delight in it. Not that its devotees should 
always go about wondering with foolish faces of praise. But they 
might see to it that in all that concerns their art, they pay, with this 
poet, their due blessing to delight. 
W. Wricat Roserts. 
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- ‘ENIGMA’ VARIATIONS : AN EARLIER ENDING 
An earlier ending of the ‘ Enigma’ Variations is to be found in the 
library of the British Museum—Modern Music, EG-ELK, g. 608 g. 


(3.)—in an arrangement for pianoforte solo by the composer, dated 
1899, which may be set alongside its successor thus :— 
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According to Mr. Basil Maine’s Life (pp. 85, etc.), a letter from 
Elgar in the June of 1899, quoted in full, makes elear that Jaeger 
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had suggested an extension of the coda. At first Elgar 
insisted that the movement was designed to be concise; and the 
difficulty of lengthening it was that the key G was exhausted. * The 
principal motive (Enigma) comes in grandioso on page 35 [68] in the 
tonic, and it wouldn’t do to bring it in again. Had I intended to 
make an extended movement this would have been in some related 
key, reserving the tonic for the final smash.’ In deference to Jaeger, 
however, Elgar made a sketch, ‘ but the thing sounds Schubertian in 
sticking to one key.’ Richter had criticised some of the work but not 
the end, and ‘ the actual final flourish was spoilt in performance.’ 
Still, ‘if I find, after New B. (Brighton), that the end does not 
satisfy me, I may recast the whole of the last movement but it’s not 
possible to lengthen it with any satisfaction, I fear.’ Yet, two weeks 
later, Elgar was writing to Jaeger: ‘ I’m heartily glad you like the 
raiL. I do now it’s done.’ Also a note supplied by Elgar to his 
biographer explains :—‘ Finale: bold and vigorous in general style. 
Written at a time when friends were dubious and generally dis- 
couraging as to the composer’s musical future; this Variation is 
mainly to show what ‘‘ E.D.U.’’ (a paraphrase of a fond name) 
intended to do. References made to the First Variation (C.A.E.) and 
Ninth (Nimrod), two great influences on the life and art of the 
composer, as entirely fitting to the intention of the piece. The whole 
of the work is summed up in the triumphal, broad presentation of the 
theme in the major.’ 
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BIRDLIFE 


By Cabaret Rouge I have heard larks 
And nightingales at Gorre, ; 
Seen flashing magpies Albert way, : 
Recking no whit of war. 


That wild dawn (Hedge Row, May ‘Seventeen) 
That saw young Winfield die, 

We startled in the copse we searched 
Partridge with whirr and cry. 


FEARS OF INNOCENCE 


Child, the shepherd’s hairy arm 
Will not wreak thee any harm, 
And the smith of swarthy brow 
Was as little once as thou. 


No unfoolish folk may dread 

Visits of the returning dead. 

Pity rather the poor ghost 

Seeking home and friends he has lost. 


Not the enemy to fear 
Is so far afield, he is here. 
Hand and heart are his alway 
Prompt to trap thee and betray. 


Equal the predestined foe 

Shall with thee to manhood grow, 

| Tread with thee the selfsame path, 
Sigh with thee thy dying breath. 
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Leben und Schaffen eines deutschen 
Meisters. illus. pp. xi. 325. Rohrer: 
Vienna, 1935. 6.75 M. 

Bruckner. Haas, Robert: Anton 
Bruckner. illus. pp.157. Athenaion: 
Potsdam, 1934. 13.50M. [Die grossen 
Meister der Musik.] 

Caruso. Key, P. Van R.: Caruso. 
Einzig autorisierte Biographie. Deutsch 
von Curt Thesing. Mit Zeichnungen 
im Text. Volksausgabe. 3. Auflage. 
pp. 243. Bote & Bock: Berlin, 1934. 


4.80 M. 

Chopin. Hadden, J. Cuthbert: 
Chopin. [Revised by Eric Blom.] 
Dent. 1934. 4/6 [Master Musicians. ] 

Salvaneschi, N.: Ji Tormento di 
Chopin. pp. 257. Ediz. Corbaccio: 
Milan, 1934. 51. [I Corvi. Collano 
universale moderna. No. 30.} 

Concerts. I Concerti dal 1895 al 
1933, Reale Accademia di Santa Cecilia. 
Parte I: Ricordi del presidente. Parte 
II: Programmi, musiche,  artisti, 
notizie statistiche. Pubblicazione in 
occasione del xxv anno dell’ Augusteo : 
16 febbraio 1933—xi. 2 vol. pp. 372; 
xvi. 1126. A. Manuzio: Rome, 1933. 

Isler, Ernst: Das Ziircherische 
Konzertleben seit der Eréffnung der 
neuen Tonhalle 1895. Tl.1. 1895- 
1914. illus. pp. 64. ~ & Co.: 
Zirich, Leipzig, 1935. 4 Fr. [Neu- 
jahrsblatt der Allgemeinen Musik- 
gesellschaft in Ziirich. 123. 1935.] 

Contemporary Music. Foulds, John, 
Music To-day. Its heritage from the 
past and legacy tothe future. pp. 391. 
Ivor Nicholson & Watson. 1934. 
10/6. 

Owen, David, ed.: Composers of 
To-day. A comprehensive biographical 
and critical guide to modern composers 
of all nations. Compiled and edited 
by D. Owen. pp. 314. H. W. Wilson 
and Co.: New York, 1934. $4.50. 

Pepping, Ernst: Stilwende der 
Musik. pp. 101. Schott: Mainz, 
1934. 3M. 

Copyright. Hinrichsen, Hans 
Joachim: Die Uebertragung des musik- 
alischen Urheberrechts an Musikverleger 
und Musikverwertungsgeselischaften. 
Pp. xxi. 108. Peters: Leipzig, 1934. 
2M. 


Cummings, W. H.: 
Dictionary of Musicians. New and 
revised edition. Novello. 1934. 3/-. 
Dvorak. Sourek, Otakar and Stefan, 
Paul: Dvordk. Leben und Werk. 
illus. pp.287. Passer: Wien, Leipzig, 
Prag, 1935. 4.50 M. 
Education. Davies, Marjorie G.: 
Music Making. The complete musical 
education of school children from 


three to eleven years of age. pp. 160. 
University of London Press. 1934. 

Folk Songs. Lomax, John A. and 
Lomax, Alan: American Ballads and 
Folk-Songs. Macmillan. 1934. 21/-. 

French Music. Arnoldson, L. P.: 
Sedaine et les musiciens de son temps. 
pp. 255. Nizet et Bastard: Paris, 
1934. 35 fr. 

Dorrel, Eugéne: L'Interprétation de 
la musique frangaise de Lully a la 
Révolution. pp.236. F. Alcan: Paris, 
1984. 15 fr. 

General. Das Atlantisbuch der 
Musik. Herausgegeben von Fred 
Hamel und Martin Hiirlimann. Unter 
Mitarbeitungzahlreicher Fachgelehrter 
und Kiinstler. illus. Pp. 1060. Atlantis- 
Verlag: Berlin, Ziirich, 1934. 9.60 M. 

Grace, Harvey, ed.: The New Musical 
Educator. 4 vol. Caxton Publishing 
Co. £8. 6s. 6d. 

German Music.  Biicken, Ernst: 
Musik aus deutscher Art. pp. 63. 
Schaffstein: K6ln, 1934. [Schri 
zur vélkischen Bildung.] 40 pf. 

Jéde, Fritz: Deutsche Jugendmusik. 
Eine Frage nach d. Wesen im Wandel 
der Zeit. illus. pp.55.16. Holle und 
Co.: Berlin; Volckmar: Leipzig, 1934. 
1.80 M. 

Mersmann, Hans: Eime deutsche 
Musikgeschichte. illus. pp. xi. 523. 
Sanssouci Verlag: Potsdam-Berlin, 
1934. 6.80 M. 

Riidiger, Theo.: Die Entwicklung 
dey deutschen Volksmusik vom Jahre 
1400 bis zur Gegenwart. pp. 35. 
Weimare: Druck-und Verlagsanstalt : 
Weimar, 1935. 1M. (Musik und 
Gegenwart. Folge 1.] 

Greek Music. Diiring, Ingemar: 
Ptolemaios und Porphyrios tiber die 
Musik. pp. 293. Elander: Goteborg, 
1934. 10 Kr. (Géteborgs Hégskolas 
Arsskrift. 40. 1934, 1.] 

Friedlander, Paul: Die Melodie zu 
Pindars erstem pythischen Gedicht. 
pp. 53. Hirzel: Leipzig, 1934. 2 M. 
PRerichte iiber die Verhandlungen der 
Sachsischen Akademie der Wissens- 
chaften zu _ Leipzig. Philol.-hist. 
Klasse. Bd. 86. Heft 4.) 

Lambelet, Georges: La Musique 
populaive grecque. Chants et danses. 
(Etude-critique, transcription et 
harmonisation.) pp. 195. M. Con- 
stantinides: Athens, 1934. 

Grétry. Sauvenier, J.: André Gréiry. 

. 160. Les Editions de Belgique: 
Brussels, 1934. 15 fr. 

. Monrad de Johansen, D.: 
Edvard Grieg. pp. 448. Gyldendal: 


Oslo, 1934. 14.50 Kr. 
Handel. Pols, A. M.: Het Leven 
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van Héndel aan de jeugd verteld. 
pp.19. L. Opdebeek: Antwerp, 1934. 
2 fr. 

See also under Trumpet. 

Harmony. Montnacher, J.: Problem 
des Accordes dey Neapolitanischen Sexte 
mit propagandistischem Nachwort. 
pp. 24. F. Schuberth jr. in Komm.: 
Leipzig, 1934. 1.80 M. 

artmann. Hove, Richard: J. P. 
E. Hartmann. pp. 172. Det unge 
Tonekunstnerselskabs Forlag: Copen- 
hagen, 1934. 6 Kr. 

aydn. Mayr, Anton: Ernstes und 
Heiteres aus dem Leben Josef Haydns 
und anderer Unsterblicher. Eigenes 
und Angeeignetes. Mit 7 Bildern. 
pp. 83. The Author (Admont 116, 
Steiermark), 1934. 

Pols, A.M.: Het Leven van Haydn 
aan de jeugd verteld. pp. 16. L. 
Opdebeek: Antwerp, 1934. 2 fr. 

History. Dumesnil, René: Histoire 
de la musique illustrée. pp. 292. Libr. 
Plon: Paris, 1934. 60 fr. 

Einstein, Alfred: Geschichte der 
Musik. (Neue Auflage.) pp. 167. 
Sijthoff: Leiden, 1934. 2.80 M. 

Foss, Hubert J. ed.: The Heritage 
of Music. Volume II. Essays by 
E. H. Fellowes, Philip Radcliffe, 
Herbert Wiseman, W. H. Hadow, 
D. F. Tovey, Dennis Arundell, Tom 
S. Wotton, Hubert J. Foss, H. P. 
Morgan-Browne, Cecil Gray, F. 
Bonavia, Walter Ford. pp. 263. 
Oxford University Press, 1934. 7/6. 

The Oxford History of Music. Vol. 
VII. Symphony and Drama, 1850- 
1900. By H.C. Colles. pp.*xi. 504. 
Oxford University Press, 1934. 17/6. 

Parigi, L.: Storia della musica. 
pp. 68. Nemi: Florence, 1934. 
[Novissima enciclopedia monografica 
illustrata. No. 34.] 

Hymns. Horine, J. W.: Sacred 
Song. The hymns. of our church. 
pp. 183. United Lutheran Pub.: 
Philadelphia, 1934. 1f. 

Schulz, Walther: Studien tiber das 
deutsche, otestantische monodische 
Kirchenhi des 17. Jahrhunderts. 
[With an wom of music.] pp. 152. 
93. “ Quader” Druckerei und Verlags- 
Anstalt: Breslau, 1934. [A Breslau 
dissertation.] 


Iconography. Arrigoni, Paolo and 
Bertarelli, Achille: Ritvatti di musicisti 
ed artisti di teatro conservati nella 
raccolta delle stampe e dei disegni [of 
the Castello Sforzesco]. Catalogo 
descrittivo. (Comune di Milano, 
Istituti di storia e d’arte.) p. xvi. 
455. pl. 30. Tip. del Popolo 
Milano, 1934. 


Instruments. Greulich, Martin: 
Beitvdge zur Geschichte des Streich- 
instrumentenspiels im 16. Jahrhundert. 
pp. 111.15. Giinther : Saalfeld, Ostpr., 
1934. [A Berlin dissertation. ] 

Yendis, George: Instruments of the 
Modern Orchestra. pp. 24. Rudall 
Carte & Co., 1934. 6d. 


Jazz. Panassié, Hugues: Le Jazz 
Hot. illus. pp.420. Ed. Corréa: Paris, 
1934. 30 fr. 

Jewish Music. Saminsky, Lazare: 
Music of the Ghetto and the Bible. pp. 
261. Bloch Publishing Co. : New York, 
1934, $2.50. 

Korean Music. Keh, Ch. S.: Die 
hoveanische Musik. Einfiihrung und 
Besprechung von 17 zum ersten Mal in 
der europaischen Notenschrift itiber- 
tragenen Kompositionen. Mit 17 Not- 
enbeilagen. pp. 76.16. Heitz und 
Cie: Leipzig, Strassburg, Ziirich, 1935. 
8 M. [Sammlung musikwissenschaft- 
licher Abhandlungen. Bd. 17.] 

Liszt. Bory, Robert. Franz Liszt 
und Marie d’ Agoult in der Schweiz. Ein 
Liebesroman aus der Romantik. Mit 
unverOdffentlichten Briefen aus Famil- 
ienbesitz. illus. pp. 154. Reissner: 
Dresden, 1934. 3.30 M. [A trans- 
lation, by L. Ueberffeldt, of ‘‘ Une re- 
traite romantique en Suisse.’’] 

Massenet. Bruneau, Alfred: Masse- 
net. pp. 100. Delagrave: Paris, 1935. 
10 fr. [Les Grands musiciens par les 
maitres d’aujourd’hui.] 

Medieval Music. Bartha, Dénes von: 
Szalkai érsek zenei jegyzetei monostor— 
isholai didk kordbol [1490]. Das Musik- 
lehrbuch einer ungarischen Kloster- 
schule in der Handschrift von Fiirst- 
ptimasSzalkai. pp.128. pl.ix. Mag- 
yar Nemzeti Museum: az Orsz. 
Széchenyi Kényvtar: Budapest, 1934. 
13.50 Swiss fr. 

Mendelssohn. Stratton, S. Stephen: 
Mendelssohn. [Revised by Eric Blom.] 
Dent. 1934. 4/6. [Master Musicians.} 

Miscellaneous. Sommer, K. J.: Von 
Musikern, Musikanten und ‘' musikal- 
ischen Leuten.”” pp. 88. Paul: Zittau, 
1935. 1.50 M. 

Steinecke, Wolfgang: Die Parodie in 
der Musik. pp. viii. 208. Kallemeyer: 
Wolfenbiittel, Berlin, 1934. 5 M. 
[Kieler Beitrage zur Musikwissenschaft. 
Heft 1.) 

Mozart. Neubacher, Annemarie: 
Mozarts kleine Notenschule in Versen. 
Uber 100 mehrfarbigen Bilder von 
Ernst Kutzer. (Die Noten zeichnete 
Ing. Erich Mayr.) pp. 112. Pustet: 
Salzburg, Leipzig, 1934. 4.80 M. 

Neubacher, Annemarie: Mozarts 
kleiner Notensetzer. Bilder von Ernst 
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Kutzer. [A collection of materials to 
accompany the preceding work.] Pus- 
tet: Salzburg, Leipzig, 1934. 3.60 M. 

Schmid, Ernst Fritz: Wolfgang Ama- 
deus Mozart. pp. 50. Coleman: 
Liibeck, 1934. 70pf. [(Colemans kleine 
Biographien. Heft 51. 

Wheeler, O. and Deucher, S. : Mozart, 
the wonder boy. Illus. by Mary Green- 
walt. pp. 11-91. Dutton: New York, 
1934. $2. 

Die Zauberfidte. Unbekannte Hand- 
schriften und seltene Drucke aus der 
Friihzeit von Mozarits Oper. Heraus- 
gegeben und eingeleitet von Fritz 
Brukner. Mit 7 Bildbeilagen und 4 
Theaterzettel-Facsimiles. pp. 214. 
Gilhofer and Ranschburg: Vienna, 
1934. 9.50 Sch. 


National Music. Vaughan Williams, 
Ralph: National Music. pp. 146. 
Oxford University Press. 1935. 

Opera. Handbuch des Opernrepertoirs. 
Herausgegeben von Gotth. E. Lessing. 
ff. 207. Westpreuss. Verl.: Danzig, 
1934. 8.50 M. 

Kruse, G. R.: Reclams Opernfiihrer. 
5. erweiterte Auflage. pp. 640. 
Reclam: Leipzig, 1934. 2.10 M. 
{Reclams Universal-Bibliothek. No. 
6892/6896a.} 

Melitz, Leo: Ftihrer durch die Opern. 
Angabe des Inhalts, des Personals und 
Szenenwechsels. Neue, bis zur Gegen- 
wart erganzte Ausgabe. 232.-248. 
Tausend. Bearbeitet durch Oskar 
Leo Melitz. pp. 488. 88. 67. Globus 
Verlag: Berlin, 1935. 3.75. M. 

Schreiber, Irmtraud: Dichtung und 
Musik der deutschen Opernarien. 1680- 
1700. pp. iii. 106 xxiii. Postberg: 
Bottrop i. W., 1934. [A Berlin dis- 
sertation.] 

Organ. Frotscher, G.: Geschichte 
des Orgelspiels und der Orgelkomposi- 
tion. Lfg. 1-10. pp.640. M. Hesse: 
Berlin, 1934. 1.85 M. each. [To be 
completed in about seven more instal- 
ments.] 

Supper, Walter: Architeht und Orgel- 
baumeister. Wege zu neuern Orgel- 
gestalten durch die Orgelbewegung. 
illus. pp. xiii. 113. Triltsch: Wiirz- 
burg, 1934. [A Stuttgart dissertation.] 

Whitworth, Reginald: A Student's 
to the A non-technical 
escription of the pipe-organ. . 93. 
Musical Opinion”. 1985. 

See also under ° 

Pfitzner. Abendroth, Walter: Hans 
Pfitzner. illus. pp.518. Albert 
Miiller: Munich, 1935. 
13 M. 


Piano. Baresel, Alfred: Robert 
Teichmiiller und die Leipziger Klavier- 


vadition. illus. pp. 40. Peters: 
Leipzig, 1934. 1.20 M. 

Polyphony. Salzer, Felix: Sinn und 
Wesen der abendlandischen ,Mchrstim- 
migkeit. [With an appendix of music.) 
pp. 241. 41. Satum-Verlag: Vienna, 
1935. 7.50 M. 

Primitive Music. Kirby, Percival R. : 
The Musical Instruments of the Native 
Races of South Africa. pp. xix. 285. 
pl. 73. Oxford University Press. 1934. 


ychology. Bosman, Th.: Ont- 
wikkeling van de muzthale zin. Muziek- 
psychologische schets. pp. 140. 
Jongensweeshuis Veritas: Antwerp, 
Tilburg, 1934. 1.60 f1. [Opvoedkun- 
dige Brochurenreeks. no. 75.] 

Mjoen, Jon Alfred: Die Vererbung 
dey musikalischen Begabung. illus. 
pp. 52. Metzer: Berlin, 1934. 1.80M. 
{Schriften zur Erblehre und 
Rassenhygiene. } 

Roe, A.: Study of the Accuracy of 
Perception of Visual Musical Stimuls. 
illus. pp. 61. New York, 1933. 1§. 
{Archives of Psychology. No. 158.] 

Puccini. Maisch, W.: Puccinis 
mustkalische Formgebung, untersucht an 
der Oper ‘La Bohéme.’ pp. 90. 
Schmidt: Neustadt a.d. Aisch, 1934. 

Rimsky-Korsakov. Markévitch: 
Rimsky-Korsakov. Edit. Rieder: 
Paris, 1935. 20 fr. 

Rossini. Bonaventura, A.: Rossini. 
pp. 64. Nemi: Florence, 1934. 5 L. 
[Novissima enciclopedia monografica 
illustrata. mo. 45.) 

Schoenberg. Arnold Schénberg, zum 
60. Geburtsiag, 13 September, 1934. 
Universal-Ed.: Vienna, 1934. 

School Music. Mayne, Thomas R. : 
Music in the Modern School. With a 
foreword by G. Kirkham J ones. pp. 240. 
Dent, 1935. 5/-. 

Schubert. Duncan, Edmondstoune : 
Schubert. [Revised by Eric Blom.] 
Dent, 1934. 4/6. [Master Musicians.] 

Spaun, Josef Freiherr von: Newes um 
Franz Schubert. Erstmalige volistan- 
dige Veréffentlichung von biographis- 
chen Aufzeichnungen eines Zeitgen- 
ossen des Meisters (Josef Freiherrn 
von Spaun). [With a preface by 
Viktor Keldorfer.] pp. 14. pl. 1. 
Wiener Schubertbund: Vienna, 1934. 

Schumann. Patterson, Annie W.: 
Schumann. [Revised by Eric Blom. 
Dent, 1934. 4/6. [Master Musicians. 

Valabrega, Cesare: Scaumann. 
Arte e natura. Arte e vita. Arte e 
fede. pp. 224. Guanda: Modena, 
1934. 12L. 

Slezak. Slezak, Leo: Meine sdm- 
tlichen Werke. Der Wortbruch, [In 
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one vol.] Illus. 892. Rowohlt: 
Berlin, 1934. 3.75 M. 

Song. Amiraux, corsaives et loups 
de mer devant la chanson frangaise. 
Illustré parGilles. pp. 24. Edit. dela 
Schola Cantorum: Paris, 1934. 12 fr. 
[Le Passé de la France 4 travers ses 
refrains. } 

Baumann, Otta A.: Das deutsche 
Lied und seine Bearbeitungen in den 
friithen Orgeltabulaturen, mit 2 Teilen 
Notenanhangen. pp. xxvi. 150. 32. 41. 
Barenreiter-Verlag: Kassel, 1934. 9M. 

Eberth, Friedrich: Die Minne-und 
Meistergesangweisen der Kolmarer 
Liederhandschrift. Ein Beitrag zur 
Entwicklungsgeschichte der deutschen 
Liedwiese imi4. bis 18. Jahrhundert. 
pp. 114. E. Schnelle: Detmold, 1935. 
4M. 


South American Music. Lualdi, 
Adriano: Viaggio musicale nel Sud- 
America. . 245. Istit. editoriale 
nazionale: Milan, 1934. 12 L 

Theory. Lenzi, Francesco: Nuovo 
trattato di teoria musicale. %¢ edizione. 
pp 38. La Stampa di C. Peroni: 

antua, 1934. 3L. 

Trumpet. Menke, W.: History of 
the Trumpet of Bach and Handel. A 
new point of view and new instruments. 
English and German text. William 
Reexes, 1934. 7/6. 

Verdi. De Renses, Raffaello: Frazco 
Faccioe Verdi. Carteggi e documenti 
inediti. Con 12 illustrazioni. illus. 
pp. 272. Fratelli Treves: Milan, 1934. 
15 L. [I grandi musicisti italiani e 
stranieri.]} 

Violin. Hodgson, Percival: Motion 
Study and Violin Bowing. pp. 106. 
“The Strad.”” 1934. 10/6. 

Tottman, Albert: Fiihrer durch die 
Violin - Literatur. Ein kritisches, 
systematisches und nach den Schwierig- 


keitsgraden georduetes Verzeichnis. 
Vierte wesentlich vervollstandigte, bis 
auf dieGegenwart seit 1901 fortgefiihrte 
und neubearbeitete Auflage von Prof. 
Dr. Wilhelm Altmann. Lfg. 1-4. 
pp- 256. Schuberth & Co.: Leipzig, 
1934. Each2M. [In course of pub- 
lication in instalments. ] 

Voice. Mellalieu, W. Norman: The 
Boy’s Changing Voice. pp. 34. Oxford 
University Press. 1935. 1/-. 

Vale, Walter S.: Tone Production in 
the Human Voice. A handbook for 
singers, clerical and lay. pp. 60. 
Faith Press. 1934. 1/6. 

Wagner. Brand, Hans B.: Aus 
Richard Wagners Leben in Bayreuth. 
Ernstes ate Heiteres. Mit einem 
Vorworte von Alexander Dillmann. 
illus. pp. 68. Hirth: Munich, 1935. 
1.80 M. 

Glock, H.: Wagners Ring. Erlau- 
terungen zur ersten Einfiihrung. Mit 
Textillustrationen von Theobald Lange. 
pp. 44. Buch-und Tiefdruck Gesell- 
schaft: Berlin, 1934. 1M. 

Réll, Gustav: Die Einheitsbewusst- 
sein im Werke Richard Wagners als 
gestaltgebende, weltanschauliche, 
geistesgeschichtliche nd kulturhafte 
Grundkraft. Eine metaphysische und 
kulturphilosophische Studie. pp. 33. 
Scheurle: Frankfurt a.M.—Offenbach, 
1934. [An extract from a Frankfort 
dissertation. 

Wagner, ma. Scalero, Liliana: 
Cosima Wagner, Deutsch von Hans 
Gabriel. Rascher: Ziirich. 1934. 2M. 

Zumsteeg. Ssymichowski, Fr.: 
Johann Rudolf Zumsteeg als Komponist 
von Balladen und Monodien. pp. 99. 


Omnitypie-Gesellschaft: Stuttgart, 
1934. [A Frankfort dissertation.]} 
C.B.O. 
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Cg of To-day. Compiled by David Ewen. New York: The 
. W. Wilson Co. $4.50. 


Out of the two hundred short biographies in this volume we have 
gone through the twenty-one English and can testify that in that 
quarter at least the work has been done, up to a point, ably. The 
point reached in each case is that at which discussion of the music 
written by the gentlemen who appear (photographically also) in this 
collection might be expected. The compiler might well answer that 
his intention was only to treat of the men and to leave the music out. 
That is a reasonable point of view, and it is possible that there will 
be readers interested to know these things, though in that case they 
will probably ask for more than is given them here, a complete list 
of works, for instance, instead of a selection, and a dated, in place 
of an undated, list. While seeking out the English some curious and 
useful other information has come to light. We now know that it 
is Mr. R. R. Bennett to whom without knowing it exactly we have 
been listening for so many years. For it is he who ‘ divides his time 
between Tin-Pan Alley and the concert hall. He is generally recog- 
nised as one of the most skilful orchestrators in the Hh wesley. % 
the works of such song-composers as George Gershwin, Jerome Kern 
and Cole Porter come to his hands for orchestration.’ Then there is 
the description of one composer as ‘ young, blond, sturdy ’ which at 
first seems somewhat beside the point. Yet there are, we know, 
persons who feel that that sort of thing has its place in a biographical 
note, and there is no doubt that this book flings its net wide for a large 
public which may also be taken to be a great-hearted one. 

Scorr Gopparp. 


Jan P. Sweelinck en zijn instrumentale muziek. Door B. van Sigten- 
horst Meyer. The Hague. N. V. Servire. 


This book is divided into two main sections, the first giving the Life 
as fully as it may be given, the second dealing not at all as fully with 
the music but discussing the instrumental music alone and ignoring 
the choral works. The idea behind what at first seems a singularly 
arbitrary method is probably that, in so far as we ever hear any of 
Sweelinck’s music, it is the choral music that comes our way, and 
that therefore the instrumental music, being less known, is in the more 
need of attention to-day. The author analyses this to the last detail 
from the harmonic point of view, the contrapuntal, that of texture, 
of form. He discusses questions of notation and of ornamentation, 
this last an important one for whoever is to play these much decorated 
toccatas, fantasias and echo fantasias to-day. But such would-be 

rformers will get as little help from Mr. van Sigtenhorst Meyer as 
rom any other source, for it appears that with Sweelinck, as with 
his contemporaries, ‘ no trace of an explanation has come down to 
us ’ and the single sign used by Sweelinck, manifestly for a variety 
of ornaments, must be translated as best may be by each individual 
performer. Sweelinck died in 1621 and both Christopher Sympson 


(1659) and C. P. E. Bach (1753) in their books deal with crnamented 
music of a later date. Since Sweelinck’s instrumental music is but 
a small Se of his whole output (it is contained in one volume 

e ten in great collected edition of Prof. Seiffert) a treatise 
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dealing with that alone cannot be held to give an adequate survey 
to the work as a whole. The present writer, in analysing the form 
of these instrumental works, makes use of a system of letters and 
numbers similar to those that have become the fashion with teutonic 
musical analyses. These tabulations may have their use, but it is 
time that they were codified and a key issued. In this case T means 
theme and when printed upside-down signifies the inversion. From 
that we get 4T, which is easy, though it might be — to mean 
half the theme, whereas it really means the theme in double time. 
It is an amusing game to follow these diagrams and tables, but it is 
not so simple a matter to discover where exactly their use lies. As 
for the Life, the author has been as hard put to it as have other 
biographers to find anything to write about. The details of Sweelinck’s 
life which remain to us are meagre in the extreme. In this case an 
interesting section has been interpolated, dealing with Amsterdam as 
it may have been supposed to be in Sweelinck’s : This has nothing 
to do with the music, and little enough with the composer, but it 
makes a picturesque guide to the city. The print is excellent, though 
it is to be regretted that the more purely musical section of the book 


should have been put into smaller type. 
Scorr Gopparp. 


Franz Schubert. By Ralph Bates. Peter Davies. 5s. net. 


There are much better books than this on Schubert, there are also 
worse, and perhaps many of both classes are less readable. But its 
obsessions, its cynicism, its determination to be clever will irritate 
many musicians. Such passages as the following: ‘ The innate love 
of music was fostered by Franz II, himself a passable fiddler, but 
who saw no conflagration adjacent enough to warrant extending 
himself. His wife, Maria Theresa, disdaining the milky way to self- 
expression chosen by another Maria, desired to be an operatic star "—; 
or that describing the allegorical fragment, ‘My Dream,’ written by 
Schubert in 1822,—‘ A visionary maiden, out of whose tomb bright 
sparks unceasingly coruscated in a shower upon several young men, 
though not upon the old, eventually and in a perplexing manner 
brought him to his father’s arms '"—are not altogether tasteful. The 
qualities of Mr. Bates’ biography could have been employed to more 
suitable ends. There are, of course, more serious things in the book. 
The three chapters on Schubert's pianoforte sonatas are concentrated 
and stimulating. The disproportionate space allotted to the sonatas 
is justified not only by their customary neglect, but by fruitful results, 
on lines inspired by Prof. Tovey’s essay in the ‘ Heritage of Music.’ 

W. GLock. 


Schumann. By Annie W. Patterson. Chopin. By J. Cuthbert 
Hadden. Mendelssohn. By Stephen 8S. Stratton. Schubert. 
By Edmondstoune Duncan. The Master Musicians Series, newly 
revised and edited by Eric Blom. London. J. M. Dent. 4s. 6d. 

net each. 
The four additions to the ‘ Master Musicians ’ series are none of 
them new works. Their interest is partly as ‘ period pieces,’ but more 
as clever editorial accomplishments. Mr. Blom’s prefaces to the 
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Revised Edition are outspoken enough; he has had drastically to over- 
haul the style of the Schumann book, particularly, in addition to 
availing himself in all four of the fresh material accumulated since 
the original edition. The result, with thirty-year-old opinions lying 
cheek by jowl with lately acquired wisdom which disproves them, is 
not altogether satisfactory. 

Chief attention is claimed by the Appendices, which consist of a 
skilfully constructed Calendar, a beautifully assembled Catalogue of 
works, a ‘ Personalia,’ and a bibliography. The bibliographies are 
not exhaustive. In that of the Schubert book, for instance, only a 
quarter of the works published during the last ten years are mentioned, 
and the omissions include a book so important as the ‘ Bericht tiber 
den Internationalen Kongress fiir Schubertforschung ’ (1929). The 
columns relating to ‘ contemporary musicians,’ in the Calendars, are 
not altogether mechancial ; attempt is sometimes made to relate the list 
to the particular composer. It must be admitted that many variations 
seem a matter of chance, as if some brilliant memory had occasionally 
surpassed itself, or fallen short of its level. And there are editorial 
quips and cranks, such as Balakirev’s birth, which is in 1837 in the 
Chopin book, in 1836 in the Mendelssohn and Schumann. Mr. Blom 
has evidently delighted in the variety to be obtained from the old 
and new styles of reckoning. W. Grocx. 


Das deutsche Lied und seine Bearbeitungen in den friihen Orgeltabu- 
laturen mit 2 Teilen Notenanchingen. Von Otto A. Baumann. 
Barenreiter-Verlag, Kassel. 1934. 

This publication consists of German lieder from 1450 to 1600 copied 
from contemporary manuscripts. Where the lied appears as such in 
an old collection the work has been comparatively straightforward but 
where, as was often the case, the only source was some organ tablature 
in which it had become embedded, the task of extrication has required 
very special skill. For these lieder were used as canti fermi in sacred 
organ compositions—with opposition no doubt—and became gradually 
interwoven in a keyboard texture beyond the point of recognition. . 
For this section of the work the most important sources were the 
Fundamentum Organisandi of Conrad Paumann (1452) and the 
Buxheimer Orgelbuch (1450-60). 

Two musical supplements contain the lieder themselves, and 
examples of the organ compositions in which they were used. Seven 
only, of the seventy-one lieder, are sacred. Of the remainder, the 
best are stark and primitive in line, though extremely complex 
rhythmically and show little relationship between words and song. 
Herr Baumann, however, makes no mention of this. His comments 
are restricted to indication of sources and comparison of versions. A 
critical work by the same author, we are told, will appear later. 

LockspRiser. 


The Puritans and Music in England and New England. By Percy A. 
Scholes. Oxford University Press. 21s. 
This book ‘ aims to put an end once for all to the circulation of a 
calumny,’ i.e., that the Puritans were joyless and antimusical. It 
is generally assumed that music was banned by the New England 
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Settlers as a ‘ snare of the devil.’ Mr. Scholes discloses that their 
so-called Blue Laws made no mention of music at all. In England 
the Interregnum was remarkable for a great number of musical pub- 
lications and also for the first production of opera (The Siege of 
Rhodes, 1656). These, however, are mentioned in Burney’s History 
and one wonders whether, in spite of certain inaccuracies, Burney 
was the prejudiced Royalist recorder Mr. Scholes imagines him to be. 
When, in the passage quoted on p. 136 about Hilton (the compiler of 
Catch that Catch can) Burney said that ‘ every species of choral 
music ’ was ‘ suppressed,’ he meant that there was no choir to sing 
at Hilton’s funeral, as indeed there was not, since Hilton died in 1657 
when choirs were suppressed. 

Mr. Scholes has unearthed a great number of documents. A long 
chapter is devoted to ‘ evidence against the Puritans ’ and the con- 
clusion arrived at is that there is none. Now if it is reasonable to 
make any charge against an inevitable phase of social evolution, 
there is one aspect of the Puritans’ attitude towards music which 
people to-day may well take exception to. They were patronising. 
Mr. Scholes tells us that the Puritans ‘ regarded music as a com- 
mendably innocent recreation.’ That may be accepted as an early 
manifestation of the amateur spirit. But to speak of music, art and 
literature as ‘ innocently cheering things of life’ is to offend any 
artistic conscience. Is not this the attitude that is at the root of so 
much prejudice against the Puritans? E. LocksPgisEr. 

As to Mr. Scholes’s evidences, a mass of other first-hand evidence has 
been offered for publication in this magazine, for which there is unfortunately 
no room. The impression I have received from it is that while his case 


may be considered as established for America, there is, for England, so 
much to be said on both sides as to demand a suspension of judgment.—[{Ep. } 


Music and the Listener. A Guide to Musical Understanding by Keith 
Barry. Robertson & Mullens, Melbourne. 

One would imagine that a popular book on music ought to begin by 
explaining that to listen to music is not necessarily to hear it and 
that the only right way to listen is to hear. Instead of which Dr. 
Barry tells his readers what a sonata is, the names of the instruments 
and the usual ‘ information’ which, after all, is only a matter of 
nomenclature. There is no more appreciation of music in this than 
there is of the National Gallery in Baedecker. Dr. Barry would have 
done more good to the honest enquirer by suggesting that he turn 
off the radio and discover the difference between a major and a minor 
third. One is easily enough dulled into half-hearing. 


E. Lockspeiser. 


The Musical Instruments of the Native Races of South Africa. By 
Percival A. Kirby. Oxford University Press. 1984. £1 15s. 


The study of primitive peoples has a peculiar fascination for those 
who would seek the beginnings of things; but, if it is to be of any 
real value, it should combine accurate observation with racial appre- 
ciation. In the realm of Art and, we believe, especially in that of 
Music these qualities are essential: many are the disappointments 
which arise from the haphazard descriptions of native customs and 
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conditions to be found in ordinary books of travel. Africa has been 
particularly unfortunate in this respect, for, apart from the ancient 
civilisation of the Nile Valley, few writers have dealt either syste- 
matically or sympathetically with the musical culture of the natives 
in general. Ankermann in his dissertation Die Afrikanischen Musik- 
instrumente ably grouped these sound-producers and described their 
distribution, but his efforts lacked detail and musical examples were 
wanting. Balfour, in The Natural History of the Musical Bow and The 
Goura, has dealt thoroughly with a small but most interesting section: 
in 1902 the authorities of the Belgian Congo Museum at Tervueren 
issued a very complete account of the native instruments of that 
particular region, and now Dr. Kirby, Professor of Music in the 
University of the Witwatersrand, Johannesburg, has presented us with 
the result of many years’ labour in his intimate survey of the instru- 
ments of South Africa. If only he could transfer his professorial 
chair, say, to the capital of Uganda, we might at last obtain that 
complete record of these primitive endeavours to soothe the savage 
breast, which should be undertaken before their use is entirely 
eclipsed by the onward movement of European civilisation. 

The author has done his work remarkably well, both in unearthing 
records of the past and in his personal examination of and even 

erformance on these exponents of man’s musical longings. 

rer ao with Rattles and Clappers, which express the joy of rhythm, 
he passes to the Drums; here we are face to face with some of the 
deepest emotions of mankind, for, as Wieschoff has emphasised in 
his Die Afrikanischen Trommeln, the Drum is something more than 
rhythm: it is ‘a voice ’—a supernatural message fraught with fate: 
this has been admitted ages ago by far more cultured nations in 
Western Asia as well as, in more recent times, by Laplander and 
American Indian. 

Passing over the Xylophones or Marimbas and the Bullroarers, 
attractive though they are, we must express our appreciation of the 
writer's careful descriptions and classification of the Horns, Trumpets 
and Flutes found within this area—reed-instruments, except for some_ 
curious specimens of ribbon and membrane reeds, being practically 
absent. Here again his ethnographical sense has enabled him to trace 
the origin of diverse forms through the migration or invasion of more 
northerly tribes, especially those of Bantu stock or speech. His 
conclusions suggest that the Bantus of the central provinces have 
been influenced in their turn by contacts with early Asiatic cultures, 
a trait which has been also noted by Schmidt in his Verwandtschaft 
des Sumerischen mit dem Bantu (1928). The illustration of the 
lituus-shaped ikiiongo, for instance, which appears also on the book 
jacket, shows how this type of instrument has travelled from Iran 
via Ethiopia to the Zulus of the very South, as it also did from 
Western Asia to Etruria, Keltic Gaul and Britain. 

On his attractive descriptions of the remarkable flute-ensembles we 
have already commented in a previous notice and it is therefore only 
needful to add that his pages on the Stringed Instruments—the 
Musical Bows and Goura, not to mention those due to Portuguese or 
other European origin—are a splendid addition to the literature on 
this subject. The use of the harmonics by the natives is set out 
in detail and musical examples are freely given of their elementary 
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organum and polyphony. Especially interesting is bis mention of the 
notching of the bow-shaft in order, when rubbed by a rough stick, the 
string may be set in vibration; for this is another instance of one 
step in the evolution of the Violin Bow which we consider took place 
in {india in the seventh or eighth century of our present era, where 
a similar device obtains. Could it have been introduced into South 
Africa by the slaves brought from the Malabar Coast? 

As for the native scales, which are given in great detail, the author, 
whilst recognising pentatonic tendencies in certain forms, suggests 
a 7-note scale derived from the use of the harmonics on the flutes: 
this is perhaps to be expected, for it was the general scale of Asiatic 
peoples in the early ages as it was also of the Egyptian priests. 

The work, which is in quarto (436 pp.) is enriched with a wealth of 
excellent illustrations on seventy-three plates: they are taken from 
original photographs of the instruments, the performers and old 
engravings: the text too is given in large clear type and has been 
most carefully revised in proof, a difficult matter when so many 
strange African names abound. Francis W. GaLpin. 


History of the Trumpet of Bach and Handel. By W. Menke. 
Reeves. 1934. 7s. 6d. 


A useful compendium of facts relating to the history of the Trumpet 
from the sixteenth century to the present day with corrections by the 
author of statements made by previous writers and suggestions from 
his own experience for the proper employment and true tone-colour 
of the instrument. It is unfortunate that for his purpose no study 
has apparently been made of Dr. Sanford Terry’s exhaustive treat- 
ment of the subject in his Bach’s Orchestra (1932), where much new 
material is supplied and the proper use of the Zug-trompete explained ; 
but the author’s remarks on the technique of the high Trumpet or 
Clarino, both as regards embouchure and construction, are much to 
the point. He rightly condemns the short-tubed instrument now 
commonly used, which—although the actual compass may be the 
same—yet by producing only the lower harmonics, misses the tone 
of the classical form, which was in its highest register tender and 
soft rather than blatant and assertive. The writer assumes this from 
German sources, but it is evident, through recent correspondence in 
The Times, that in England in the pre-Bachian days of Purcell 
(Menke should not have classed him with Pergolesi and Salieri) this 
soft tone was assiduously cultivated by talented players and admired: 
it was not because they were only ‘ chamber-music ’ performers, as 
suggested by one writer: they were, in fact, the King’s Trumpeters 
for war and pageantry as well. ; 

By measurements obtained from old instruments and mouth-pieces 
still in existence, the author has introduced a new 2-valve Trumpet 
in D (or in F, if preferred), ‘ clear, flexible and easily controlled,’ 
with the old flute-like timbre and ‘ requiring much less wind.’ The 
maker is Alexander of Mainz. 

The charm, however, of this little compilation lies more especially 
in the English translation, which accompanies the German text page 
by page. It has been admirably done by Mr. Gerald Abraham and 
is lucid, fluent and artistic. Perhaps in one or two instances certain 
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technical terms might have been differently expressed: for instance, 
the ‘ turns ’ in the tubing of the Trumpet are known as ‘ bends,’ not 
‘ curves ’ and the instrument should be described as * bent (gebogen). 
The coiled tubing of the orchestral Horn is termed ‘ wound 
(gewunden)’ and only the animal horn, the old leather-bound Zinken 
and the semi-circular Forester’s horn are really * curved (gekriimmt). 
With this little explanation, however, the different types of Trumpet 
or Horn will be easily grouped by the reader. The book is well 
produced with many usefv! illustrations, and the examples from musical 
scores, though small, are very distinct. Francis W. Garin. 


Geschichte der Mehrstimmigkeit. Marius Schneider. Julius Bard 
Berlin. 1934. 


The first part of this detailed study of the history of polyphony has 
now been issued and is to be followed early in 1935 by the second 
part, which will deal with the subject to the close of the twelfth 
century, while a final part will bring it up to the time of Bach. This 
introductory section naturally demands a discussion of the origin and 
earliest development of the art. Unfortunately, so far as Europe is 
concerned, polyphony appears as a recognised and definite musical 
form in the tenth century, as, for instance, in the well-known Organum 
of Hucbald. But it must have had a long previous history passed in 
obscurity. The author therefore takes us to examples of polyphony 
as found amongst primitive races still existing, and these he places 
under four qeapechieal groups, viz: (1) The very primitive cultures 
of Southern Asia and South America; (2) the Papuan, Melanesian and 
Malaysian peoples; (3) the Samoan natives; and (4) the African tribes, 
subdivided into east and west, with the pygmy race as an intermediate 
between groups 2 and 4. On the question, however, of ethnographical 
relationships he preserves a discreet silence. 

Starting with the axiom that the melodic form determines the poly- 
phonic, he treats in his opening chapter on the origin of melody and 
combats the old idea that it arises from a pre-determined scale. We 
have inverted the true process of evolution: Melody is the first to 
appear and the scale is a later musical form derived from it. He 
shows, from a wealth of examples phonographically recorded, that tone, 
or, perhaps we should say, true intonation, does not exist in the most 
primitive melodies, because the intervals are not reckoned by ‘ sound ’ 
relationship but by the ‘ distance ’ whereby a certain distinctive clear- 
ness is given to the melody: only when it becomes ‘ tonal ' can we 
properly speak of a scale (Tonleiter). 


In the first instance a mere rise or fall in the voice was sufficient 
to give a marked variety to utterance or song: but, the author 
concludes, this crude variety of noises tended to consolidate on two 
notes, such as f and g. These then became the recognised basis, in 
those bygone ages, of melody. After f and g had thoroughly consoli- 
dated themselves, another step was taken by the addition of two 
further notes a fifth above and a fourth below the original f; thus 
a melodic structure c-f g-c was evolved; the same addition made to 
the g sound resulted in ¢ d -f g-cd; the fifth being then added to the 
new d sound, we have cd-fga-cd; another fifth and fourth to the new a 
sound resulted in ¢ d e-f g a-c de and a final fifth to the new e sound 
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completed a diatonic scale ¢ d e-f g a ba-c de; the notes of the second 
octave were either elided or completed from the first octave. 

This is certainly a very ingenious and in many respects plausible theory 
of the growth of the scale but it has a weak link, for the author fails to 
tell us what ‘consolidated’ the f and the g and prompted the primary 
addition of the extra c note above and below. May we offer this 
suggestion—that consolidation and the development of the added fifth 
were due to man’s effort to extract music from the river-reed or the 
bamboo in the form of a vertically-blown flute. 

It is important to observe that among the various groups into which 
these primitive peoples have here been divided, this long straight flute 
is by no means unknown: indeed, it is widely distributed throughout 
the islands of Oceania and Melanesia: it has existed for unknown ages 
among primitive Indian peoples, and it is used by many tribes of 
South American Indians as well as by the natives of Africa east and 
west. This simple and easily constructed flute, if we take its funda- 
mental note as f (to accord with our author’s illustrations) will produce 
as its first harmonic the octave f and as its second harmonic c, its 
fifth. In its earliest stage this second harmonic was not used but, a 
finger hole being made in the lower end of the tube a second note g was 
obtained. When these two the f and the g were in general estimation, 
the fifths, c and then d, were introduced giving a melodic structure & 
fg-c and (c d)-f g-c d, the notes of the upper octave being repea 
for voices in the lower. A second equidistant hole added a and e, 
giving [c de]-f ga-cde, which. by omitting the semitonic e became 
the pentatonic scale (c d)-f g a-cd; when at last a third equidistant 
hole was added, the tritone b& was introduced and, as semitones were 
no longer taboo, a recognised diatonic scale was produced, viz., (c d e)- 
fgabé-cde. While not contesting the author’s assertion that the 
origin of polyphony is to be found in vocal music rather than in 
instrumental, we tender our suggestion to strengthen a seemingly weak 
point in his argument. It is now well known that the use of the lower 
harmonics was practised from very early times. 


As for polyphony itself such an enrichment of melody seems to have 
arisen simply from the association of voices of unequal pitch: for 
instance, the songs of the Patagonians in consecutive fifths and those 
of the Andamans in consecutive fourths, fifths and octaves are only 
the adoption of easier and more comfortable ways of singing a set 
melody. But the most interesting point is that, in these early efforts, 
we have many of the very latest forms of polyphonic embellishment 
such as the bourdon, the canon, imitation, parallelism, etc,, so that 
evidently the polyphonic art does not necessarily imply a high musical 
culture, though development in this respect may add to the diversity 
and intricacy of its forms. A tribute must be paid, in conclusion, to 
the excellent style in which the work is issued and to the careful and 
clear way in which the 289 musical illustrations are printed: one 
little aid would have been welcomed—if the pages, on which the 
respective descriptions are given, had been noted with each of the 
musical examples; for in the letterpress they are not quoted in 
numerical order and we there find that some of their characteristics 
are attributed to ‘ European influence ’: perhaps this little point will 
be remedied in the full index of the work. 

Francis W. 
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Music of the Ghetto and the Bible. By Lazare Saminsky. Bloch 
Publishing Co. 2.50. 


Some of us have never been able to understand two things about 
the Jews. One is the insane anti-semitic rage of pre-war Austria and 
present-day Germany; the other is the Jews’ fond belief that they 
are a people in exile. The two are closely connected for, of course, 
where they are looked upon as aliens, the Jews have a right to consider 
themselves ‘ jouerneymen to grief.’ But in England, in America, 
in Italy and in France, where the Jew is accepted for what he is, a 
man very much like another, the exile cry can only be a sentimental 
aspiration. The poets of Ireland have been silent since that land has 
enjoyed liberty and such a volume as this of Mr. Saminsky could have 
never been written but for ‘ the waters of Babylon ’ complex. 

His main contention is based on certain special characteristics of 
Jewish music. He is informative when he writes about the music of 
the American synagogue; when he writes of the compositions of great 
Jewish masters he is guilty of exaggerations as gross as those of the 
‘ pure Arians.’ Wagner, we are told, was the son of a Jew and knew 
it. He may have been the son of the Jewish actor, Geyer, but he, at 
most, suspected it—he did not know it. It is as least unlikely that 
knowing himself a Jew he would write against Jews as artists. In 
any case it is futile to seek for Jewish traits in Tristan. The second 
act of Tristan, says Mr. Saminsky, is sensual, Jewish, and its com- 

oser, therefore, was a Jew. We might answer that a good deal of 
icaditasshen is not sensual and, therefore, its composer was not a 
Jew. Where is the sensuality in the ‘ Hungarian’ concerto of 
Joachim—a Jew very proud of his race and religion? The love duet 
in ‘Madam Butterfly,’ Scarpia’s wooing in Tosca are surely 
‘sensuous "—must we conclude that Puccini was a Jew? 

Music cannot be classed as sensuous and non-sensuous according to 
the nationality of its author. It can only be divided in good music 
and bad music. Jew and Gentile have contributed to both kinds. 
The average man may like Mendelssohn and dislike Gershwin without 
troubling to enquire into their religious faith. 


The Choice of a Beethoven Sonata for Diploma Examination. By 
Ambrose Coviello. Oxford University Press. 1s. net. 


This is a useful little pamphlet giving briefly the main characteristics 
of the Beethoven pianoforte sonatas together with adescription of their 
difficulties and of the most common errors met in pupils’ perform- 
ances. The author goes so far as to indicate even the sections that 
are most likely to be asked for by the examiners. Wisely he adds in 
a footnote that candidates should nevertheless be prepared to play 
every note of every movement, concluding: ‘Be prepared for 
anything.’ No sounder advice has ever been tended to an examinee. 


F. B. 


Music To-day. By John Foulds. Ivor Nicholson & Watson. 10s. 6d. 
Mr. John Foulds is a musician of considerable experience and 
abilities. This volume summarises his impressions and his reactions to 


the music of other composers. Its purpose, stated in an imagi 
discussion between a ‘ musician of former times’ and a ‘ mt | 
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to-day,’ is to examine modern methods and devices, and to supply 
“a series of esthetic standards’ to enable us to understand what 
the modern composer is doing. Mr. Foulds is neither an iconoclast nor 
a conservative. His sympathetic attitude towards modern music does 
not prevent him from deploring the abuse of certain devices such as 
atonality. He believes that progress is possible by the use of a more 
extended tonal system and he provides a table of 90 modes every one 
of which is ‘as valuable in its own way’ as the major and the 
minor ‘ of the era recently ended.’ 

He attributes considerable importance to quarter tones, being con- 
vinced that the ear which cannot appreciate their subtlety now must, 
in time, grow keener and learn to differentiate between them as it now 
differentiates between half tones. 

There are pages of shrewd criticism. He has praise for Saint-Saens 
whose accomplished a the amateur to-day is rather apt to 
overlook; he lays bare one of Debussy’s weaknesses when he points 
out his abuse of sequences; he puts his finger on the greatest flaw in 
broadcast music when he points out that silent bars, so impressive 
in the actual performance, lose their value when they occur in the 
middle of a broadcast performance. 

All this makes the volume interesting. Unfortunately there are also 
chapters which leave the reader somewhat dazed. Few will be able to 
follow Mr. Foulds ir. his discussion of sanskrit idealism, of ‘ higher,’ 
‘ intuitional ” and ‘ spiritual ’ levels which have ‘ nothing to do with 
morality religiosity or ethics.’ He writes of ‘ devic ’’ vibrations, of 
‘ deva-inspired ' composers, of the ‘ national devas ’ of Bloch. Else- 
where he accuses Verdi of having made use of a mode which ‘ he does 
not seem to have at all assimilated ’ in an impure form while, so far 
as we know Verdi was using not a mode but an ‘ enigmatic ’ scale of his 
own invention. 

There may be something in what Mr. Foulds has to say on these 
points, in the description of the composer following sound ‘ as it were 
into the inner realms without losing consciousness.’ But the question 
is presented in too casual a way and, possibly, Mr. Foulds underrates 
the coarseness of our own perception. F. Bonavia. 


Essays in Musical Analysis. By Donald Francis Tovey. Volumes I 
and II. (Oxford University Press.) 


These two volumes are the first instalment of a series of five, with 
an additional sixth as ‘ glossary and index.’ So far, there are eighty- 
three essays; fifty-nine are concerned with symphonies, the remainder 
with overtures, variations, and other orchestral works ranging chrono- 
logically from Bach and Handel to Holst and Vaughan Williams. There 
is also a lengthy introduction to the first volume, discussing in general 
terms the fundamental principles that underlie the analyses; and in 
a preface to the second volume (‘ Here and elsewhere ’) Sir Donald 
explains in valuably pointed language the practical conditions govern- 
ing his ‘ Reid ’ concerts at Edinburgh, from the programme-books of 
which most of these pages have been reprinted. 

Not all, however; there are extended and elaborately detailed 
treatises on Beethoven’s ninth symphony and on the ‘ Weihe des 
Hauses ’ overture, which is made the occasion for an exhaustive 
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discussion of orchestral polyphony. And it would seem, moreover, that 
the assignable space in the programine-books has varied a good deal, 
and not always in proportion to the importance of the work analysed. 
But this inequality is not a very serious matter; and anyhow there 
are no inequalities in the analyses themselves. Short or long, they 
are packed full of thought; and, discursive as the style sometimes is, 
not a line can be missed. Sir Donald's reputation as a musical 
scholar is, justly, unique; and in these pages we are given generously 
profuse evidence of his deep and wide learning and ardent insight— 
and, incidentally, of his wit and humour also. Naturally, however, 
different things will stand out for different readers; all a reviewer can 
do is to mention some personal reactions. 

As Sir Donald very truly says, a programme-annotator is in the 
position of counsel for the defence; and he recalls in amusing fashion 
his own difficulty thirty years ago, when engaged to analyse for a 
concert of the Meiningen Orchestra a work attributed to Mozart which 
he himself firmly held to be both spurious and bad. Of course, in 
the Reid concerts and in these analyses, he includes only what he 
likes; but none the less something like a half-apologetic note seems 
to creep into his discussions of works by great men, such as 
Beethoven's Pastoral Symphony or Brahms’s D major Serenade, which 
many musicians are inclined to rate as wholes rather less highly than 
he does. What he says is undeniably true and well-judged; all the 
same he rather seems, like the good advocate, to skate judiciously 
over some thinnish ice here and there. There is nothing of this 
defensive attitude in his ardent praise of such nowadays almost neg- 
lected masterpieces as Dvorak’s D minor Symphony and Scherzo 
Capriccioso (neither of which I have myself heard for forty years, 
though often previously at the Crystal Palace concerts). 

Most of the essays (about four-fifths) are naturally concerned with 
the major classics. Side by side with the main arguments, there are 
on every page obiter dicta throwing new and brilliant light on all sorts 
of esthetic issues; particularly individual and striking, perhaps, among 
the more extended appreciations, are those of Haydn and (in less detail, 
but extraordinarily subtle) of Mendelssohn. And in two cases, . 
especially, we may hope for practical results in our concert-rooms; we 
surely must be allowed to hear the new Schubert Symphony (the 
piano-duet Grand Duo, as scored by Joachim), and to hear Bach’s 
third Brandenburg Concerto with the proper balance of soli and tutti 
in the first movement, and the interpolated keyboard slow movement 
leading up to the two chords which, as isolated in Bach's score, are 
sheer nonsense. But Sir Donald’s affections range beyond the great 
folk to many of somewhat less stature (though he has, it is true, his 
definite dislikes); one of the most remarkable essays of all is devoted 
to an appreciation of Bruckner, a masterpiece of intimate and sympa- 
thetic understanding of a composer of whom Brahms (whom Bir 
Donald accepts as an authority on many other issues) never said 
anything that was not unprintable. 

Even in the shortest analyses, Sir Donald seems somehow to say 
well nigh everything that really matters. But I am myself rather 
sorry that he did not find room, when discussing Beethoven's seventh 
and ninth sym honies, for consideration of the problems that confront 
us at the eighth bar after the start of the recapitulation in the Vivace 
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of No. 7, and, in No. 9, at the 217th bar of the first movement (just 
before the triple fugato in C mae and also five bars before the end 
of the 6-4 chorus in the finale. These harmonic confusions (often, I 
think, altogether overlooked) have, it is true, found some defenders; 
but I know that Sir Donald holds—and to my mind quite rightly— 
that they are palpable pen-slips making nonsense, that we do 
Beethoven no honour by performing. I have myself often heard 
Beethoven so dishonoured ; and I feel it rather a pity that so authorita- 
tive a champion should not have taken this opportunity of coming 
to aid. 

Anyhow, these are two great books; and all who value musical 
scholarship, the results of which are a permanent possession, will look 
forward eagerly to the remaining three that are promised. 


Ernest WALKER. 


National Music. By Ralph Vaughan Williams, D. Mus. Oxford 
University Press, London. New York. Toronto. 4s. 6d. net. 


Something over twenty years ago a small gray pamphlet made its 
appearance, called English Folk-Songs, by R. Vaughan Williams. It 
ended with the words ‘ Thus there will gradually be built up a musical 
structure which shall have that permanence and universal recognition 
which is possible to an art which has grown out of the very lives of 
those who make it.’ This winter comes a new book by him, and its 
buff linen binding, wide margins and clear type make a dignified 
setting for the direct nobility of its contents. It is named National 
Music and it had indeed grown out of the life of the man who 
made it in a way far more radical than is indicated by its origin in 
a series of lectures delivered by him at Bryn Mawr College, Penn- 
sylvania in 1932 under the Mary Flexner Lectureship. 

It is a remarkable, deeply lucid book, written in a pure English 
prose that often recalls the cadences of ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress.’ A book 
hard to lay aside once begun, for within its clear main argument 
are many lines of thought bound into one, like the colours of the 
spectrum. Folk-song and national music, evolution and tradition, 
are naturally conspicuous; at the far border, verging to the ultra 
violet of the unseen, are wonderful gleams of the process of musical 
composition as it goes on in the mind of a great composer. 

The book once finished, it would be hard for the reader not to 
feel that Dr. Vaughan Williams is right when he says ‘I think 
there is no work of art which represents the spirit of a nation more 
surely than ‘‘ Die Meistersinger '’ of Richard Wagner. Here is no 
playing with local colour, but the raising to its highest power all 
that is best in the national consciousness of his own country. This 
is universal art in truth, universal because it is so intensely national.’ 

The pleasure of being convinced on that main count is only enhanced 
by an occasional divergence of opinion on minor matters. For 
example, is it really the fact that Troubadour music was entirely 
separate from Folk-music? It seems to me there is a recognizable 
resemblance between Troubadour songs and the folk tunes of the 
Engadine. But I am no expert in either and Dr. Vaughan Williams 
could probably demolish me as completely as (in his book) he 
demolishes the writer who affirmed that Bach never needed to borrow 
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from folk-song. ‘He could have know very little about Bach. I 
think he was an organist, which may account for it.’ As you 
probably know, about three-quarters of Bach’s work is built up on 
the popular hymn-tunes which he loved so well, in fact ‘ borrowed ’ 
material. 

Perhaps the most rare and valuable parts of the book are those 
which concern composition. They are as unlike the sensational 
paroxysms with which novelists decorate the art as anything that could 
well be imagined. Their quality must be learnt direct from the book, 
but I cannot resist quoting one or two because they are so gloriously 
true. 

‘ The best form of musical appreciation is to try and do it for your- 
self; to get really inside the meaning of music.’ 

‘The composer starts with a vision and ends with a series of black 
dots. The performer’s process is exactly the reverse.’ 

* The object of the composer is to produce a beautiful work of art 
and as long as the result is beautiful it seems to me it matters very 
little how that result is brought about.’ 

‘ Originality is not mere novelty. . . . Music does not grow out of 
nothing, one idea leads to another and the test of each idea is, not 
whether it is ‘‘ original ’’ but whether it is inevitable.’ 

These verdicts of Dr. Vaughan Williams must, in fact, give the 
mere note-and-word spinners a fellow feeling with the Zulus whose 
translation of the hymn ‘ Lord, dismiss us with Thy blessing ’ was 
‘ Lord, kick us out softly.’ 

Marion Scorr. 


Neues Beethoven—Jahrbuch. Begriindet und herausgeben von Adolf 
Sandberger. Fiinfter Jahrgang. 1933. Henry Litolffs Verlag, 
Braunschweig. 

The Beethoven Year Book for 1933 contains 258 pages and enough 
close reading to last a conscientious bookworm for a twelvemonth. 
There are a dozen main articles, a ‘ Biicherschau’ running to 39 
pages (naturally by Professor Sandberger), a bibliography of 22 pages 
by Philipp Losch, and an appendix in music type to illustrate 
Beethoven's four settings of the ‘ Opferlied.’ The latter is correlative 
to Kurt Herbst’s article on ‘ Beethovens Opferlied Komposition.’ 
Taken together they tidy up one among the many subsidiary problems 
that worry biographers and students. 

Arnold Schering’s articles, however, are those that will be first 
read and most discussed; they are the easiest for general readers 
and they supply a romantic, colourful element in an otherwise sternly 
academic volume. In the one he describes a lately found miniature 
of Amalie Sebald, the lively singer who called Beethoven her tyrant, 
and whose face (that of aregular charmer to judge from the reproduction 
of the portrait) had hitherto only been known from a pastel by Dora 
Stock. In his other article Schering develops a moecwired interpretation 
of the Eroica as a Homer symphony. That Beethoven loved the 
heroic lore of Greece and Rome is perfectly true, but that any com- 
poser could produce a symphonic masterpiece by writing a line-upon 
line and bar-to-bar running commentary upon the Iliad is perfectly 
impossible. A scalene and an equilateral triangle do not coincide: 
neither do musical and literary form. So Schering must have found 
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to his chagrin when he arrived at the end of the Iliad simultaneously 
with the begining of the Eroica finale! Ludwig van Beethoven, in 
fact, got out of hand here, completed his Symphony by a big finale, 
and added insult to injury by founding it on his own variant of the 
Prometheus myth. The incident illustrates the risks of fitting facts 
to theories: the real fun is to make theories that fit all the facts. 

Facts—regiments of them—provide the text of the other articles. 
Scholars will enjoy Professor Deutsch’s elegantly reasoned and written 
account of the Beethoven-Schubert Double —— in the Library 
of the Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde at Vienna. Ernst Fritz Schmid’s 

ainstaking array of evidence for Beethoven’s knowledge of Bach, and 
Walter Petzet’s Experiences in the Study of Beethoven's Piano 
Sonatas offer much useful material even if Petzet’s sentiments do 
occasionally run his pen into journalese—as when he exclaims 
Beethoven, der der Kiinstler, der Deutsche, der Kiimpfer, 
der Sieger, ist bei seinem hundertsten Todestage in aller Welt gefeiert 
worden.’ Miiller-Blattau’s article on Beethoven and Variations 
belongs to somewhat the same type. Dr. Otto Schilling-Trygophorus, 
in ‘Das Ethos des Klanges in Beethovens Violinconcert,’ deals 
superficially with a great work; Oskar Kaul, in his exposition of the 
‘ Organic unity of Beethoven’s Eighth Symphony ' buries the joyous 
little thing under long-term sentences. 

The papers of most permanent value are those contributed by Max 
Unger and Georg Kinsky on two collections of Beethoveniana in 
private possession, and Otto Baensch’s treatise on what is known as 
the Aachen copy of the Ninth Symphony. Unger points out that for 
ten years research has been at a standstill so far as concerns the 
compilation of authoritative catalogues of the mass of Beethoven 
sketches, letters, records and manuscripts scattered about the world 
in public and private ownership. The present authors have certainly 
made a notable beginning. 

For kindred reasons Philipp Losch’s List of Beethoven Literature 
from 1928 to 1932 is welcome. He gives us data widely gleaned and 
clearly marshalled. If he has missed anything it must have been 
because it was inaccessible—as, for example, Beethoven criticisms in 
Central Russia, Tristan da Cunha, or School magazines; respectful 
congratulations upon the merits of his accomplishment. 


Marion Scott. 


The Letters of Gerard Manley Hopkins to Robert Bridges. 


The Correspondence of Gerard Manley Hopkins and Richard Watson 
Dizon. Ed. C. C. Abbott. Oxford University Press, 2 vols., 30s. 


There is an art of poetry and another of music. G. M. Hopkins 
and Robert Bridges—the former in much the greater degree—tried to 
combine the practice of both. The Yattendon Hymnal was accom- 
plished by the late Laureate. Of Father Hopkins’ compositions we 
have only the few facsimiles given in these volumes: those, and the 
theories expressed in his letters. 

Professor Abbott, in his admirable Introduction to each volume, 
does not seek to make much of Hopkins’ musical endeavours, and 
rightly so. For all his enthusiasm and resentment of professional 
criticism and ‘cold water,’ the poet-priest won nothing for music 
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by his business with it. For himself he won a relief from the 
presence of that conflict in him between his poetical genius and his 
religious calling, of which he became increasingly aware. Robert 
Bridges, steering a steady poetical course, brought his ‘ Testament 
of Beauty ’ and other fair craft into harbour for us. 

‘ Tunes ’ of one line for some of his two friends’ lyrics: plain-song 
experiments: * fugues,'—these were the game at which the poet of 
the Kestrel flew. But he never really ‘ bound to’ his quarry. So 
late as 1880 (he died in 1889) he had only just ‘ got me Stainer’s 
Primer of Harmony,’ and in 1887 it was ‘ in any case I must get to 
know something of counterpoint.’ In this same year he wrote ‘I am 
at work on a great choral fugue! I can hardly believe it.’ But that 
was written to Canon Dixon who had disclaimed any musicianship. 
The work was mentioned to Bridges more guardedly. It does not, 
apparently, exist. 

[t was not that Hopkins was beating the air. He had a purpose. 
In January, 1881, he wrote to Bridges, ‘. . . at least there is room, 
I mean, for a freer musical time and a stricter verse prosody.’ Judged 
by the most characteristic of his mannerisms in verse, music was 
likely to have gained by him licence and not freedom. 

His work, however, ‘on the Dorian Measure or on Rhythm in 
general ' does not seem to have been finished. Both books are of 
deep interest to all who have to do with verse-rhythm—or, indeed, 
with psychology. And they have a good deal more general interest— 
despite the absence of the late Laureate’s share in the correspondence 
—than their Editor claims for them. With invaluable—we should 
have said indispensable—assistance from Mrs. Bridges, he has 
furnished both volumes thoroughly in the matter of notes and 
appendixes, and there is a full index. They are handsome and worthy 


of their Press. 
M. Marspen. 


Dvorak: Leben und Werk. By Otakar Sourek. Paul Stefan. Verlag 
Dr. Rolf Passer, Wien. 


Otakar Sourek’s great work on Dvorak has remained inaccessible, 
until now, to all who were unfamiliar with its original language. The 
necessity for considerable research in Czech sources has also accounted, 
in large measure, for the lack of an English, American or German 
biography. The present book, which is a concentrated version of 
Sourek’s, is therefore extremely welcome. It is also a re-arrangement; 
the manner of the original is frankly intensified, to convince a wider 
public and a generation which has become acquainted with reaction 
against Deon, while being left in ignorance of such works as the 
D Major and D Minor Symphonies. Possibly the view that a ‘ certain 
rustic craftiness ’ perverted Dvorak’s naiveté, once the world had 
informed him that his genius was naive, has been overdone. Herr 
Stefan claims at the outset that the simplicity of Dvorak’s nature 
makes it unnecessary to organise his book in the traditional way;, his 
purpose is better served by inserting the discussion of musical works 
into the stream of biography. This might have succeeded had the 
scale been larger. As it is, musical discussion becomes frequently 
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little more than an inventory, and the biography ceases to flow. The 
effect is not always Dvordkian in its simplicity. But no-one can 
fail to be impressed with the enthusiasm, earnestness and clear-minded 
sympathy which illuminate the book. And where an opportunity for 
the dramatic or picturesque arises—Dvorak’'s relations with Brahms, 
his passion for locomotives, Degree Day at Cambridge, the eventfulness 
of New York, the lyrical quiet of Spillville—it is used with skill 
and imagination. Giock. 


Beitrige zur Bachkritik 1. Werner Danckert. Im Birenzeiter-Verlag 
zur Kassel 1934. Pp 72. 


This is the first of a new issue of critical essays emanating from 
Jena—‘ Jenaer Studien zur Musikwissenshaft I ’—and its quality 
permits us to anticipate from its successors equally valuable contribu- 
tions to musical scholarship. Herr Danckert adopts the title of 
Schreyer’s monographs published some twenty years and focuses on 
certain works attributed to Bach the same critical eye. But he 
employs the test of what he calls ‘ graphotypologie '"—' stilkritische 
Analyse und Deutung ’—rather than Schreyer’s search for ‘ Satzfehler,’ 
and, applying it to the particular works he reviews, establishes his 
conclusions regarding their authenticity. Admittedly there is need for 
such a critical testing, for the early editors of the Bach-gesellschaft 
edition admitted to it many works of which Bach was not the author. 
Indeed if Herr Danckert’s analysis is sound, their successors repeat 
their error. Thus, the ‘ Praeludium e Partita del Tuono Terzo,’ which 
Dr. Werner Wolffheim in 1912 announced as a newly discovered clavier 
work by Bach, Herr Danckert finds on his ‘ typological ’ test to be 
the work of some North or Middle German composer. Those who are 
familiar with the Ouverture (Suite) in F, in B.G. xxxvi, p 14 
(Bischoff vii, 62), with its beautiful menuet and trio, may feel less 
confidence in the author’s rejection of it. Spitta regarded it as a work 
of Bach's Weimar period, and Schweitzer groups it with the Suites 
in A minor and E flat major as youthful compositions. Herr Danckert, 
however, finds the work incongruous with Bach's ‘ Personaltypus ’ and 
attributes it to some mid-German author. Among the more recent 
publications of the Neue Bachgesellschaft is a Trio in D minor for 
two Violins and figured Continuo, the MS. of which is in the Music 
Library of the firm of Peters at Leipzig. Dr. Max Seiffert has edited 
it for the N.B.G. with no doubts as to its genuineness. Herr Danckert, 
on the other hand, finds the work so ‘ unbachisch ’ that even the 
most amateur musician should doubt its authenticity. Of the Prelude 
and Fugue in B minor on the name Bacu (Bischoff vii, 154), which 
Spitta thought genuine, he holds, with Forkel, that it did not come 
from Bach's pen. On the other hand the Partie in A major, which 
is among the doubtfuls in B.G, xlii, and which Dr. Wolffheim was 
disposed to accept as genuine, Herr Danckert positively rejects. 
Regarding the Sonata in G minor for Violin and Cembalo, which Rust 
relegated to the Appendix of B.G. ix (p 274), the author accepts its 
authenticity, but holds it to have been intended for the flute, on the 
sensible ground that Bach could not have written for the violin music 
which never touches the G string. 

C. Sanrorp Terry. 
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The following abbreviations are used: [W] Joseph Williams, 71 oe 
oe, A] Augener, [0] Oxford University Press, [H] Hawkes, [W.H.] 
alsh, Holmes. 


Solo pianoforte 


Bantock, Granville. Four pieces. Each one is headed 4! a —_ 
tion from Browning. The most interesting is the Ballade ‘ Childe 
Roland,’ which has consecutive thought and technically is well written 
for the instrument. The ‘ Lyric Poem ’ is - The others are 
* Phantoms ’ and ‘ A toccata of Galuppi’s.’ [W] 


Nin-Culmell, J. M. Sonata. This is dry and chippy pattern making. 
But it plays well and might sound as much. Would one want to come 
back to it a second time? The writing is clever and in a way able. 
But it says so little that sticks in the memory. One plays it, sees 
its good points of workmanship, and while it goes one way, the player 
goes another. Perhaps the composer will do (or has already done) 
something else that breathes instead of going ahead like an efficient 
little machine. [F. and O.] 


Swain, Freda. The mountain ash. A florid and copious rhapsody, 
agreeable to play and to hear, rather diffuse and not very distinguished 
in manner. To qualify the above, it is probably more fun to play 
than to listen to. Might it, perhaps, make an effective orchestral 
study? [A] 


Taylor, Colin. Two preludes. The one called ‘ Retrospect * is evi- 
dently evocative of something definite, though for the ordinary listener 
without the key to that it carries no message and seems to lack form 
and style. ‘ Gossamer’ is completely other. Played swiftly, easily 
and brilliantly, it would sound charming. [A] 


Williams, R. Vaughan. Siz teaching pieces for pianoforte. The 
easiest of these graded pieces are the Two-part Inventions, two move- 
ments of which the first is quite simple (provided the child can phrase 
each hand independently) and the second a delightful piece of imitative 
construction. Next in order of difficulty come a Valse Lente and a 
Nocturne, the former a Waltz in name but hardly by nature and good 
fun to work at; the latter a slow, mysterious short movement (all 
six pieces are short) which is one of the best of the bunch. Lastly 
a Canon and another Two-part invention, the former an intriguing 
piece of writing, the latter an exhilarating piece of gaiety. These six 
pieces are a great gain for school people, whether those who sit at 
the piano and learn or those who sit beside it and listen. [0] 


Pianoforte duet 


Haywood, Ernest. Liszt's pianoforte arrangements, arranged again 
for duet, and so placing the matter two removes away from its original 
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form. In the case of the Bach organ prelude and fugue (A minor) 
this seems an odd thing to have done (even to have done well). Why 
not have left Liszt out and gone right back to Bach? The Schubert 
Serenade (‘ Hark, hark, the lark’) has always struck us as one of 
Liszt’s grossest ineptitudes. Perhaps, therefore, we are fortunate in 
not having to discuss his arrangement, only this new re-arrangement, 
which seems excellent. As for the sixth of the ‘ Soirées de Vienne,’ 
that is quite a different thing and we welcome this new form of it, 
which will bring the piece (yes, we know it’s bad art, and that Liszt 
might have had the decency to leave it alone. But he could not, 
on the result is so attractive that we are pleased enough to have it 
as it is here) within the grasp of fingers less richly endowed than those 
of the virtuosi who alone can bring the sparkling thing off with but 


two hands. [0] 


Chamber music 

Bliss, Arthur. Sonata for viola and pianoforte. This work, written 
for Lionel Tertis, has had more than one public performance and 
must be the delight (and possibly the despair) of viola players. It is 
in three movements, an impetuous Moderato, an Andante poco 
maestoso as broadly sketched and as romantically coloured as the first 
movement, and finally an energetic Furiant with a villainously difficult 
coda leading to a last section that resumes previous material. For 
both instruments the writing is of a kind that needs highly skilled 
performers. It is a splendid work, and to live with it is an experience 
worth attempting. [0] 

Pitfield, Thomas Baron. Trio for pianoforte, violin and ‘cello. In 
each of the three movements there is interesting material, in each a 
certain amount of dead wood. One imagines a not very original mind 
at work, aided by intelligent craftmanship. The last movement has 
vitality and all of them a good, sound solidity. Melody is not a strong 
point of the work. [0] 


Miniature score 

Ferguson, Howard. Octet. The scoring is for clarinet (B flat), 
bassoon, horn (*) two violins, viola, ‘cello and d. bass. The work 
we remember with much pleasure, as being one of the most consider- 
able contributions to chamber music made by the younger generation 
of British composers. The Andantino especially had a very moving 
quality of utterance. [H] 


Voice 

_ Purcell. Songs from ‘ Orpheus Britannicus.’ This fine edition con- 
sists of ten songs, printed first in modern type with modern accompani- 
ments, then in facsimile of the Playford edition dated 1698. The 
accompaniments appear to have been prepared with care and are 
sensitive to the style of the music as Purcell left it. The production 
as @ whole is pleasant and makes a worthy collector's piece. [W.H.] 


Scorr Gopparp. 
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Sovetskaya Muzika. Moscow. September, 1934. 


Turkeltaub’s historical survey of ‘ Music in the Ballet ’ is the best 
thing in a rather dull number. He comes to the conclusion that 
‘ everywhere music has remained the vulnerable point in ballet. If 
now and again you come across something good in the mating of music 
with dance, this felicity is only relative and conditional, as in the 
primitive choreography of the seventeenth century and in the rare 
masterpieces of classical ballet and ‘‘ classical '’ romanticism (Giselle). 
In all the rest we find either complete failure and severance between 
dance and music, or innumerable inconsistencies. The advent in the 
ballet of such composers as Tchaikovsky and Stravinsky has enriched 
ballet music on the symphonic side but has done little towards the 


development of new dance forms.’ 


October. 


Two articles on Rimsky-Korsakov catch the eye: Andrey Rimsky- 
Korsakov’s study of ‘ The Réle of Study and Self-Criticism ’ in his 
father's work and Gnessin’s discussion of his old master’s ‘ Views on 
Musical Pedagogics.’ It has always been known that, as his son puts 
it, ‘ Rimsky-Korsakov was studying all his life.’ But Andrey gives 
us fresh details. He has found an exercise-book of his father’s, dated 
1897, showing that even then, when a master of his craft, he was 
still humbly practising fugue-writing and analysing the fugues of Bach 
and Mozart. Andrey prints a preeee, ben letter of the same year, relating 
to the opera ‘ Mozart and Salieri ': ‘ This type of music (or opera)-is 
exceptional and for the most part undesirable, and I have little 
sympathy with it. But I’ve written this thing from desire to study 
(don’t laugh! it’s absolutely unavoidable), to find out just how difficult 
it is. . . .’ We also learn that Rimsky’s untinished book on orches- 
tration was to have had a section on ‘ instructive failures ’ with 
analysed examples from his own scores. Other interesting articles in 
this number are the pianist Goldenweiser’s on ‘ the fundamentals of 
musical training’ and B. Mikhaylovsky’s on ‘ Music and Radio in 
Germany.’ 

November. 


Wagner's visit to Russia in 1863 is discussed by 8. Popov, who gives 
full particulars of the programmes Wagner conducted. The number 
also contains a useful bibliography of the Russian Wagner literature, 
and excerpts (of no great interest) from hitherto unpublished letters 
from Wagner to Nicholas Rubinstein and Baroness Raden. We are 
told that the State archives in Moscow and Leningrad contain a 
number of other unpublished Wagner letters relating to the visit of 
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1868, as well as secret — reports on the movements of this 
‘ dangerous foreigner.’ Publication in the near future is promised. 


December. 


M. Pekelis contributes an important essay on Dargomizhsky, 
throwing a great deal of new light on the personality of this remarkable 
composer (who, unfortunately, is known in England only by one of his 
least remarkable works, the opera ‘ Russalka ’). Pekelis draws on a 
number of unpublished letters, many of them of great interest. It is 
curious to find Dargomizhsky anticipating by thirty or forty years 
Richard Strauss’s once frequently quoted dictum about the power of 
music to ‘ depict even a table-spoon ’: ‘ He said a time would come 
when music would be able to paint definite, realistic pictures, e.g., a 
meadow, bushes, a bridge over a river, a horseman crossing the 
bridge, ete. He said he felt that such a composition was possible, but 
that his own powers were unequal to the task.” M. Bruk’s study of 
‘ Bizet and the Problem of Realism in Opera’ is also of interest. 
Four new letters of Balakirev to Nicholas Rubinstein are published, to 
whet our appetites for the whole correspondence which is to appear 
shortly. GERALD ABRAHAM. 


A note on Manuscripts at Tenbury. 


The Library of St. Michael’s College, Tenbury, Worcestershire, put 
together in the last century by the exceptional discrimination of the 
late Sir Frederick Ouseley, includes early text of many works, e.g. by 
Byrd, Taverner, Tallis, Fayrfax and others, not known elsewhere. At 
a later period several of the contempor manuscripts provide 
authentic text of works of Purcell, Blow and others of this school, 
including many in the composers’ hands. 

The school of Lully is magnificently represented in upwards of 250 
volumes ‘ copiez par Phillidor l’aisné * for the Comte de Toulouse, son 
of Louis XIV. 

Handel’s ‘ conducting ’ score of The Messiah, used by him at its 
first performance in 1742 is also here; and among a quantity of volumes 
of the full scores of Italian operas of the eighteenth century are many 
works that have never been published. 

A detailed catalogue of the manuscripts was completed five years 
ago by the present Librarian, which Mrs. Dyer has now agreed to 
publish from her Lyre-Bird Press,“ in a limited edition of 200 bound 
copies on Oiseau Lyre paper. Epmunp H. FE.iowes. 


La Revue Musicale. Paris. September. 1934. 


In an article devoted to the Flemish composer Peter Benoit (at the 
time of the centenary of his birth) Henry Pruniéres ends with these 
words: ‘ We are much in need of a new Peter Benoit, without that 
romantic sentimentality, of course; a man of the present day, shaped 
by the hard necessities of life as we have to live it; one who could 
speak to the masses and raise them to his level by becoming the 


(1) The Lyre-Bird Press, 122, Rue de Grenelle, Paris VII. 
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interpreter of their own deep desires.’ Something, indeed, of a 
Handel? Details of Gluck’s activities in Paris during 1744 are contri- 
buted to this number. A certain interest is to be found in an article 
by Blaise Pesquinne on Jazz Improvisation. 


November. 


Charles Koechlin’s reminiscences of Debussy come first. They deal 
chiefly with Debussy’s relations with or rather reactions towards the 
Schola Cantorum and the Société musicale indépendante. The picture 
of Fauré (‘ Je crois que nous conspirons ’) receiving the young musi- 
cians Ravel, Florent-Schmitt, Vuillermoz, Huré and Koechlin, who 
have come to ask him to be president of the new society, is delightful. 
Debussy was not of their number, preferring as always a solitary 
standpoint. An article on Mozart’s counterpoint is so well written 
and illustrated that it leaves one refreshed and one’s interest quickened 
from reading it. The author is Raymond Petit. Blaise Pesquinne 
contributes a second article on jazz, this time dealing with the birth 
and future of jazz and discussing the more well-known jazz writers. 


December. 


A number taken up by a series of articles dealing with the sound 
film. The musician as such is first heard in the article by Charles 
Koechlin which really resolves itself into a plea for the sane, or even 
intelligent, treatment of musie by pore Well, things are pro- 
gressing in that direction. Several British films lately have had 
music written (in scraps) for them, and Bliss’s music to the new 
Wells film ‘ The shape of things to come * is already recorded. Amon 
a series of informative technical articles are two by the Comte d’Urse 
and Arthur Hoerée. Honegger writes of the film as a musician who 
has worked in the medium. The article on the synchronisation of 
sound and action in a ‘ Mickey Mouse’ film enlarges on what Mr. 
Alistair Cooke has lately told us of the astounding method behind 
the production of that entrancing entertainment. r 


January, 1935. 


The plum of the periodical this month is the article by Igor 
Stravinsky entitled “ Avant le Sacre ’ and dealing with the composer's 
own experiences in his early years. It forms part of his reminiscences 
which are to be published as ‘ Chroniques de ma vie.’ The tale of the 
epee for the ballets is extremely interesting, throwing fresh 
ight on the methods and characters of Diaghilev, Nijinsky (the tale 
of his increasing stubbornness and intractability is sad in the light of 
what we now know) and others. Stravinsky's reactions to Bayreuth 
should be studied, especially the religious scruples that appear as the 
foundation of his antipathy to Parsifal. There is something pecu- 
liarly enthralling about the writings of a composer on his own music, 
such as we get here. One seeks always for the elucidation of his 
methods of composition. Always in vain. One gets instead the 
reflection of a state of mind which seems as confused in the face of 
a finished work as is one’s own when one tries to discover how that 
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particular set of wheels goes round. Another composer, this time 
one of smaller fame, Maurice Emmanuel, is written of in a biographical 
article by M. Beclard d’Harcourt. There are also some hitherto 
unedited letters by Rameau. A letter from Schénberg, slightly acrid 
in tone, is dated as from Hollywood. What possibilities does that 
conjunction of names not call up! 


Revue de musicologie. Paris. August. 1934. 

Paul-Marie Masson contributes a paper dealing with the ‘ Chants 
anacréontiques " by Méhul. There is an exhaustive bibliography of 
literature to do with French organs, compiled by Norbert Dufourcq. 
The third part of Lionel de la Laurencie’s article ‘ Les débuts de 
la musique de chambre en France’ appears and deais with the 
Couperins and their contemporaries. 


Bulletin de la Société Suisse de musicologie. Zurich. January. 1935. 


An article entitled ‘ Salis-Kompositionen ’ by Georg Walter details 
the different settings of the poems of J. G. von Salis-Seewis. 
Schubert’s ‘ Jiingling an der Quelle’ was one of these; in all he 
appears, according to this list, to have set eight of this poet’s works. 

ere is also a note by Willy Tappolet entitled ‘La musique au 
Collége de Genéve.’ 


Zeitschrift fiir Musikwissenschaft. Leipzig. September, 1934. 


A long article by Georg Schiinemann has to do with what may be 
called the musical philosophy of Jean Paul, a philosophy that may 
be described shortly as one in which a much inflated romanticism 
overran the territories of the more exact sciences and laid them waste. 
An informative article on Gerhard Diessener is contributed by Ernst 
Hermann Meyer. This is the Disineer and the Dieseneer and the 
Dessinier of seventeenth century English collections. G.D. appears to 
have come to England from Kassel round about 1663. So at least the 
writer of this article suggests, putting him down as a German born. 
Dr. Egon Wellesez’s article on Byzantine music has to do with two 
catalogues of MSS., the one published in 1924, the other in 1925, 
both issuing from the Harvard University Press, both containing 
information as to MSS. in the Monasteries of Laura and Vatopedi 


on Mt. Athos. 


October. 


Beethoven's Sketch Books are the basis of an article by Oswald 
Jonas which reads well and is of unusual interest. Jean Paul is 
continued with. The ‘Tonndéhe in der Hornbostelshcen Gehér- 
psychologie " forms the material for an article by Albert Wellek, in 
which Prof. Hornbostel’s theories of tonal psychology are subjected 
to detailed and extensive examination. Rudolph Steglich writes on 
the Handelgesellschaft’s Festival at Krefeld in June. He himself 
gave the Festvortrag on that occasion in a lecture that had the title 
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of ‘ Nation und Welt in Hindels Leben und Werk’ from which it 
appears that though Handel found his home in England he is not 
to be thought of as a ‘ Fliichtling’ but as a ‘ wichtigster Kultur- 
pionier, ein unzeitgemiisser deutscher Patriot.’ And again ‘ Sein 
Opernkampf verteidigt die Welfenfront gegen ein britisch-italienisches 
Bindnis.’ One lives and learns. 

Scorr GopparD. 


Proceedings of the Musical Association. Session LX. 1983-34. 


This volume might be called ‘ Reconsiderations." The admirable 
activities of the Musical Association are here displayed in a series of 
papers each of which brings some new point of view to bear on the 
five subjects dealt with. One paper at least throws light on 4 corner 
of the field of musical research seldom visited. This is Prof. Solomon 
Rosowsky’s discourse on * The music of the Pentateuch,’ in which 
much curious information to do with the cantillation of the Pentateuch 
is tabulated, the fruit of Prof. Rosowsky’s intensive research. Similar, 
in that it deals with matter hitherto undiscovered, is the information 
conveyed in a short paper contributed by the Rev. Dom Anselm 
Hughes entitled ‘ Music in the chapel of King Henry VI.’ In this 
the Old Hali MS. is discussed and its contents described in a way 
that whets the appetite. ‘ Literature and Music in Shakespeare's 
Age’ by Dr. Bruce Pattison takes a controversial subject and treats 
it soundly. That far-famed ‘ musicality ’ of our Elizabethan ancestors 
is a matter that has always been accepted without question. And 
yet it deserves better treatment and, until it has that, can neither 
be disproved nor proved. (One small point from this paper. To say 
that it is ‘ impossible to set Donne " leaves one of Hubert Parry's 
most finished motets out of count.) In a paper on ‘ The originality 
of Monteverde ’ Mr. J. A. Westrup gives what is evidently the result 
of his work on Monteverde for the Oxford production of ‘ L’incorona- 
zione di Poppera,’ while Mr. Calvocoressi pleasantly puts us all right 
(himself included) as to ‘ Mussorgsky’s youth and early development,’ 
with special reference to the Boris Godunov controversy. 


Scorr Gopparp. 
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GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 
Orchestral 


Cotumsia. Delius. The first volume of the Delius Society has 
evidently been put together with the idea of providing something to 
suit all tastes, at least as regards his orchestral music. There is early 
Delius (from the opera ‘ Koanga’ which is dated 1897) and late 
(1917 * Eventyr’). Between these there come the tone-poem 
‘Paris’ (1899) and earliest of all (1891) two songs ‘ Love's 
philosophy * and ‘ To the queen of my heart ’ sung by Heddle Nash 
to the pianoforte accompaniment of Gerald Moore. Finally the 
Serenade from the incidental music to Flecker’s play ‘ Hassan ’ 
(1923). The orchestral playing by the London Philharmonic Orchestra 
under Sir Thomas Beecham is all that could be wished for in the 
matter of fluency, supple nuance in phrasing, skilful blending of colour. 
On a sensitive instrument the listener who is in sympathy with Delius’s 
particular quality of prolonged exposition will get great enjoyment from 
these fine orchestral records. They give the whole of the music with 
all imaginable dignity and breadth of treatment. Almost one shares 
the Delius connoisseur’s enthusiasm for ‘ Paris’ after hearing this 
performance. 


H.M.V. Beethoven: Symphony No. 3 in E flat (The L.P.O. 
conducted by Serge Koussevitsky). The general level of recorded 
performances comes, each time a work is re-recorded, just so much 
nearer the ideal as to make the latest attempt displace its predecessors 
in the listener’s estimation. A case in point is the present record of 
the ‘ Eroica.’ For perfection of detail it is one of the most satisfactory 
recordings of a Beethoven symphony to date. As to the balance of 
those details, the relative importance allowed to one over another, no 
two listeners will come to any agreement. The present reviewer feels 
that here the insistent emphasis on the pizzicato lower strings as they 
march up their arpeggios in the first movement is too much. It is a 
point that is clear to the veriest dolt, and to underline it is to push 
your audience right up against the obvious. That view is actively 
countered by another listener, however, and the matter must be left 
as it is, a question of personal feeling. Personal taste need not enter 
into a discussion of the actual technique of performance and here it 
may unhesitatingly be said that this record is altogether excellent. 


Giazounov: Violin concerto op. 82 (Jascha Heifetz and the L.P.O. 
conducted by John Barbirolli). As befits a display piece, this work 
shows off the powers of a fine player; in the same way it would show 
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up the lack of them in a poor one. Heifetz has all the qualities of 
execution needed for such a piece of writing. His playing, as here 
recorded, is lovely, there is no adjective more bor Ss to describe it. 
Warm, rich tone and a lingering quality of manipulation of the melodic 
line play into each other’s hands with an effect that cannot be with- 
stood. The matter of interpretation (of rather less moment than the 
technical in a work made up of commonplace material) is also 
satisfactorily compassed. 


MENDELSSOHN: Overture ‘ Ruy Blas’ (The B.B.C. Symphon 
Orchestra conducted by Adrian Boult). The violins are not as quic 
at taking up the three Allegro entries at the beginning as they should 
be. Otherwise the playing is sound (the quality of the wind chording 
is good) and the manner of it has a fine breadth and a wide sweep. 


Mozart: Symphony in E flat. K.543 (The B.B.C. Symphony 
Orchestra by Bruno Walter). The rather mannered playing of the 
slow movement is the only questionable thing about this admirable 
record. Why that should be present it is difficult to say. It is unlike 
this conductor’s general method of interpretation, it adds nothing to 
enjoyment of the music. For the rest the playing is excellent, balance 
good, phrasing neat (except for the violins in a couple of places) and 
the general effect right and proper. 


RacuMaNninov: Rhapsody for pianoforte and orchestra on a theme of 
Paganini, op. 43 (The composer and the Philadelphia Orchestra 
conducted by Leopold Stokowski). The theme is that used by Brahms 
for the pianoforte variations. It has remained for Rachmaninov 
to discover that the ‘ Dies ire ’ would play with the Paganini theme. 
The fit is not perfect, but close enough. The Enigma can easily be 
hit on, for although the second tune appears at first in disguise, one 
soon recognises it, for since Liszt’s vulgarisation of it in the Todtentanz 
one can hardly hear any mock liturgical tune against a background of 
high-stepping pianistic display without the ‘ Dies ire ' coming to mind. 
There are twenty-four of these variations. From the creative point 
of view there is little to be said about or for them. They exist, one 
gathers, for the sake of the pianoforte writing. Assuredly that is of 
the last degree of skill and Rachmaninov’s playing of it a perpetual 
delight. Everything he does is crystal clear, controlled and yet played 
with in a way that only he seems to be capable of doing effectively. 


Ravei: Rapsodie espagnole (The Philadelphia Orchestra conducted 
by Leopold Stokowski). Neglected for a long period in this country 
Ravel’s first considerable orchestral work has had to stand aside while 
other infinitely more obvious examples of pseudo-Spanish music held 
the field. It is a great pleasure to have it now for one’s own, to 
make use of without reference to popular taste. The performance here 
recorded scintillates with a brave show, and gives a good deal of the 
truth. But either the miniature full score has become out of date 
and so a lying witness, or there is a large amount of * player's 
personality * about the first three movements, where the strings seem 
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unable to distinguish between anything much closer than double piano 
and double forte. The whole dynamic balance of the first movement 
sounds faulty, though all through the work the strings are over- 
exuberant. But still, the music manages to come through fairly 
recognisably and that is something. 


Chamber Music 


CotumsBia. Schubert: String quartet in G major, op. 161 (The 
Kolisch Quartet). The special character of this performance is its 
keen edge. It is unusual to hear Schubert’s chamber music played 
with such deliberation, outspokenness and sharp emphasis. Much is 
won by such a method and one is compelled, perhaps 4 little against 
one’s will, to agree to the existence of a point of view that takes in 
so clearly a wide range of the music. At its best (that is, for most 
of the time) the method of the Kolisch Quartet, as heard onrthis record, 
is such as to place the music in a bright but not at all garish light. At 
its worst (one thinks of those moments wherein the inescapable lyric 
quality of the music calls, surely, for some corresponding warmth in 
the playing) it fails. These moments are rare on this record and 
perhaps they are not as important as one imagines them to be. Their 
absence, though impairing the full perfection of this interpretation, 
does not materially alter its general excellence. 


H.M.V. Schubert: String quartet in A minor (The Budapest 
Quartet). A most successful piece of work. The playing has style, 
details of phrasing and balance are settled unobtrusively and truly. 
Pace is well set and fluently maintained. There is nothing more to 
be said of this record, unless it be to advise its being heard. 


Vocal 


H.M.V. Hugo Wolf. The fourth volume issued to members of 
the Hugo Wolf Society contains thirty songs divided between 
Alexander Kipnis, Gerhard Hiisch, Ria Ginster and Elisabeth Rethberg. 
Of the men Hiisch comes nearer to our ideal for fine quality of tone 
and ease of management, though he might have given ‘ Ihr seid die 
Allerschénste ’ a more spacious delivery. Of the women Ria Ginster 
gives an admirable performance of ‘O war dein Haus durchsichtig ’ 
and Elisabeth Rethberg of ‘ Du sagst mir dass ich keine Fiirstin sei.’ 
The volume contains many of the less often heard songs such as the 
curious * Wie lange schon war immer mein Verlangen’ with its 
astonishing final ritornello. 


Scorr Gopparb. | 
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